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Chronicle 


Home News.—The country recently received a sur- 
prise, on September 20, when the President announced 
that Dwight W. Morrow, a member of J. P. Morgan and 
Company, had been appointed by him 
Ambassador to Mexico to succeed 
James R. Sheffield, who last June 
tendered his resignation to take effect on the appointment 
of his successor. There was every appearance that the 
appointment of Mr. Morrow, a close personal friend and 
adviser of the President, was an audacious stroke taken 
with very little outside consultation. There were evidences 
that the President had reserved the Mexican situation to 
himself and that he had appointed for the solution of the 
many difficulties existing a man whom he personally 
trusted and who had previously been employed in similar 
difficulties. The fact that Mr. Morrow was a member 
of the firm of Morgan was considered to have less im- 
portance than was at first supposed, though it still re- 
mained true that the most weighty factor in the Mexican 
situation was the banking group. Mr. Morrow was ex- 
pected by all concerned to develop into a capable and 
determined representative of this country. 


New Ambassador 
To Mexico 
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The reply of the American Government to France on 
the question of the latter’s new tariff regulations, which 
bear heavily on our exporters, was delivered on September 
20. Its terms were not made public, 
but semi-officially it was stated that in 
tone it was conciliatory, while at the 
same time leaving it clear that this country expected 
equal treatment with the most favored nation. In spite 
of the announced conciliatory tone, however, it was 
pointed out to France that by the terms of the present 
Tariff Act the Government is authorized to increase our 
tariff by fifty per cent against nations which discriminate 
against American goods. There were evidences that 
France would recede from her position, and even that 
she would take the stand that there had been no intention 
of discriminating against the United States, or that the 
action of the French legislature was somewhat of an 
oversight. 


French 
Tariff 


Following the beginning of a campaign for the Repub 
lican nomination in behalf of Hughes, the Democratic 
political situation grew active. The first incident was a 
published letter by W. G. McAdoo, in 
which he renounced his candidacy for 
the nomination of his party. His an- 
nounced purpose was to harmonize the party, but most 
political observers remarked that his own boom had al- 
ready faded to nothing and that he might expect to gain 
greater influence, if he could not be a candidate himself, 
in actually nominating the candidate. He immediately be- 
came a center, as before, around which all anti-Smith feel- 
ing allied itself. This feeling was mostly pro-Prohibi- 
tion and anti-Catholic, but the leaders of the movement 
attempted strenuously to give it rather a progressive color, 
which attempt it was expected would be easily met by 
Governor Smith. The most important of those named as 
candidate for this group were Newton D. Baker, of Ohio; 
Edwin T. Meredith, of Iowa, and Thomas J. Walsh, of 
Montana. Simultaneously, on the part of this group, a 
policy was announced of putting forward “favorite sons” 
wherever a single candidate could not be agreed upon and 
depending in the general scramble on swinging these votes 
in the direction desired. Meanwhile, in spite of this 
movement, reports from all sides indicated that the Smith 
movement was gaining strength. It was confidently as- 
serted that if the two-thirds rule were abrogated, Smith 
will win the nomination probably by acclamation. A Con- 
ference was held at Ogden, Utah, on September 23, as 
a starting point for his campaign. 


Democratic 
Politics 
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Canada.—Fire at the isolated Indian Beauval mis- 
sion on Lac la Plonge, Saskatchewan, under the charge 
of the Oblate Fathers and the Sisters of the Grey Nuns 

Order, destroyed the wooden dormitory 


Tragedy at : 
at Lac building of the boys and cost the lives 
€ > ° . . 

la Plonge of nineteen of the children and Sister 
Lea. It also so seriously burned one of the Fathers 


that he was not expected to survive. Forty-six children 
escaped. Word of the disaster was brought to Big River, 
Sask., by a launch that made the 135 mile trip for supplies 
and clothing. Dr. A. Amyot, of Regina, who had come 
to Isle la Crosse, sixty miles north of Lac la Plonge, 
to open a new Grey Nun’s hospital at that place, hastened 
to the mission by airplane. Government officials put forth 


every effort to get additional information of the tragedy 


but details were scarce. The mission is one of the oldest 


in the North. 


China.—The personnel of the new Nationalist Gov- 
ernment which succeeded the two bodies hitherto en- 
deavoring to rule from Hankow and Nanking and which 

is to have its headquarters in the latter 


New 
Regime city, was announced on September 19. 
Governing Representatives of both the former com- 


tending factions shared the executive appointments. The 
new Government is made up of a commission of five 
along with seven ministries and two councils, one on edu- 
cation and one on military affairs. The commission as 
made up included Wang Ching-wei and Tan Yen-kai of 
the Executive Committee of the Kuomintang; Hu Han- 
min, formerly leader of the Kuomintang army; Tsai 
Yon-pei, Minister of Education in the first Republican 
Cabinet; and the former Civil Governor of the Kiangsi 
Province, Li Lieh-chun. The Cabinet assignments were: 
Foreign Affairs, Wu Chao-hu; Finance, Sun Fo; Jus- 
tice, Wang Chung-hui; Education, Ysai Yuan-pei; Com- 
munications, Wang Pei-chung. 

Government raids by military officials were reported in 
Hankow consequent on the arrest of a group of Com- 
munist agents charged with attempting to smuggle 140 

cases of dynamite into the city. As a 


Communists P : 
Disturb result of the raids more dynamite was 
Hankow seized and also a number of important 


documents which, it was alleged, proved the existence of 
a plot to destroy certain strategic points in the city. 
There was every indication that Red organizations were 
functioning actively. Immediate dismissal of former 
Communists from the employ of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment was ordered as the authorities doubted the sincerity 
of their resignations from the Communist Party. 


France.—A week of lively festivities surrounded 
the Paris convention of the American Legion. Begin- 
ning with the welcome accorded the large group which 
disembarked with General Pershing and 
Commander Savage of the Legion at 
Cherbourg on September 16, when 
Minister of War Painlevé tendered the greetings of the 


Legion 
Convention 
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French Government to the legionaires, the thousands of 
delegates and their visiting relatives were showered with 
marks of distingtion and affection by the French people 
through their military and civil representatives, and by the 
cheering crowds, estimated at more than half a million, 
that thronged the line of march of the Paris parade of 
the American “peace army.” Commemorative exer- 
cises at the American cemetery at Suresnes took place on 
Saturday. A Solemn Mass and Te Deum at the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame and services at various other churches and 
synagogues filled the Sunday preceding the formal open- 
ing of the convention. Following its first session on 
Monday came the parade. Later sessions were inter- 
spersed with short visits to Verdun and other points of 
interest on the former battle front. The whole week 
seemed to have been marked by the friendliest spirit, so 
that the visiting Legion was looked upon as a good will 
embassy. This was the note that characterized Com- 
mander Savage’s public utterances and the various ad- 
dresses of French Cabinet members and high army of- 
ficers. 

Before adjourning the new National Commander and 
other officers were elected. Edward Elwell Spafford of 
New York City was the man chosen for the Legion’s 
Election highest honor and his selection was 
of unanimous. The five National Vice- 
OMeers Commanders, representing all sections of 
the country, are John T. Raftis of Colville, Wash.; Paul 
R. Youts of North Carolina, Daniel W. Spurlock of 
Louisiana, J. M. Henry of Minnesota and Ralph T. 
O’Neill of Kansas. The Rev. G. W. Wilson, a Presby- 
terian clergyman from Trenton, N. J., formerly an aviator 
in the Lafayette Escadrille, was elected National Chaplain. 


Germany.—The Federal Council delayed the 
special session of the Reichstag until October 17. This 
was intended to give the framers of the school bill another 
week to complete their work. The pres- 
ent draft of the bill brought forth sharp 
criticism. The Communists and Social- 
ists strenuously objected to giving religion any part in 
the school curriculum. The advocates of religious in- 
struction in the schools, though in the majority, are un- 
fortunately divided. The Protestants complain that the 
bill as it stands gives too much power to the Catholics. 
At the special session only eight days will be given to the 
discussion of the bill. The proximity of the general elec- 
tions has been suggested as a probable cause of delay of 
several years of the final passage of the bill. 


School Bill 


Ireland.— Whatever hope of gaining a clear majority 
the Government had when it called the general election 
for September 15, was dissipated by the returns which 
have netted Mr. Cosgrave a majority 
of only six votes in the next Parliament. 
Both the Government and Mr. De 
Valera’s parties have increased their number of seats 
but these gains have been at the expense of the smaller 


Election 
Returns 
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groups which were allied to them. The final tabulation 
was: Government, 61 seats; Fianna Fail, 57; Labor, 13; 
Independents, 12; Farmers, 6; National League, 2; Irish 
Workers, 1. On the assumption that the Farmers’ party 
and the Independents support the Government and that 
Labor, the National League and Mr. Larkin unite with 
Fianna Fail in Opposition, the Government will command 
79 places and the Opposition 73. Thus the situation has 
remained practically the same as before the election. 


Among the surprises of the election was the defeat of 
Tom Johnson who has Jed the Labor party since the in- 
ception of the Free State. In addition to the loss of its 
leader, Labor also returned only half of 


Losses : 
and its former number of representatives. 
Gains It failed to obtain any of the twenty- 


three seats in Dublin county and city, unless exception 
be made of James Larkin, Communist and radical, who, 
however, is hostile to the regular Labor organization. 
Captain Redmond’s National League also lost most of 
its seats. Fianna Fail made the most substantial gains of 
any party. It seemingly absorbed the Sinn Fein vote and 
had a confirmation of its action in subscribing to the oath. 
The only notable change in representation was the defeat 
of Mrs. Clarke in Dublin North, the sole Republican 
woman deputy. All the members of the Government were 
returned with substantial majorities. 


No prophecies were ventured as to what may eventuate 
at the assembly of the Dail on October 11. The business 
and commercial interests have brought pressure to bear 
Fwestedte on Mr. Cosgrave that he continue his 
for New Ministry. They have pointed out that 
Dail he has a sufficient majority under ordi- 
nary circumstances to pass the necessary legislation and 
that there is a possibility of winning the support of a 
portion of the Labor party. On major measures, how- 
ever, and especially on the application of the Public 
Safety Act, which he has declared that he intends to en- 
force, his position is regarded as unstable. As a result of 
the elections there was a drop of several points in the Irish 
National loan. 


Japan.—To facilitate the readjustment of banking 
interests necessitated by last April’s financial panic, the 
organization of a new bank was announced to be known 
as the Showa Bank. Its creation was 
the outcome of a conference between of- 
ficials of the Bank of Japan and rep- 
sentatives of the Mitsui, the Misubishi, the Yasuda and 
Sumitomo banks. The new bank will amalgamate with 
the closed institutions and with some few others. It will 
have a capital of 10,000,000 yen (about $5,000,000), of 
which 6,000,000 yen will be offered for public subscrip- 
tion. The Bank of Japan agreed to make advances to 
the new institution at a low rate of interest. 


New Bank 
Organized 


Nicaragua.— General Salgado and his followers con- 
tinued their guerrilla warfare and it was reported that on 
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September 20, at midnight, they attacked a garrison at 
Telpaneca. Some twenty American 
marines and as many Nicaraguans were 
in the garrison at the time. In the 
fighting that followed two of the marines were killed. 
Casualties among the aggressors included 20 killed and 50 
wounded. This was the most serious fight that had taken 
place with the irregulars since the repulse of General 
Sandino at Ocatal when one American marine was killed. 
The Telpaneca encounter followed closely on an attack on 
Wawa Central in which Francisco Barrios, another 
guerrilla leader, was killed. 


Garrison 
Attacked 


Poland.— Marshal Pilsudski scored a mared triumph 
over his political enemies when Vice-Premier Bartel read, 
on the second day of the extraordinary session of the 

Sejm, the Presidential decree of ad- 
> 4 journment. This move was resorted to 

in an effort to frustrate the strong attack 
of the Opposition led by the Socialists against the dic- 
tatorship of Pilsudski. The Parliament had been fore- 
warned that such action would be taken if it moved the 
discussion of any other question than the third-quarter 
budget. As soon as the Sejm convened it scheduled for 
the next day’s program a motion to rescind the censorship 
law now controlling speech and the press. This led to 
the exercise of the Prime Minister’s prerogative to pro- 
rogue the session, and for the time being, at least, the 
Opposition was repulsed. 


The Marshal’s forces are greatly outnumbered by the 
Opposition. Yet he is said to be quite confident of retain- 
ing his dictatorship and even regaining the confidence and 
support of the politicians. Strong 
pressure has also been brought from 
trades organizations. The central labor 
body has accused Pilsudski of trying to overthrow the 
present constitution. Robotnik, Socialist, condemned the 
Marshal for what he considers an attempt to force Fascist 
legislation. No indications were given of the dictator’s 
plans but it was felt that Pilsudski was confronted by a 
conflict comparable only to the revolution of last year. 


Labor Joins 
Opposiiton 


Rome.—After sixteen years in the Sacred College, 
His Eminence Louis Cardinal Billot, S.J., resigned the 
dignity of the Cardinalate on September 17. He is nearly 
Cardinal eighty-two years old. The Holy Father 
Billot was reported to have accepted the aged 
mange Cardinal’s resignation to take effect at 
once. It was said that Cardinal, now Father, Billot would 
take up his residence in one of the houses of his Order in 
France. From the time of his elevation to the Cardi- 
nalate in 1911 he served the Holy See as a member of 
several of the Congregations of the Roman Curia, includ- 
ing the Congregation of the Holy Office, the Congrega- 
tion for the Propagation of the Faith, and the Congre- 
gation of Seminaries and Universities. He is the author 
of several theological treatises and was for many years 
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an outstanding professor of theology at the Gregorian 
University. 


Announcement was made that the Holy Father, through 
the Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., President of the Cath- 
olic Near East Welfare Association and formerly Direc- 
mite ie tor-General of Papal Relief during the 
Flood post-war famines in Europe, had con- 
Pope Aids tributed $100,000 to the flood sufferers 
in the Mississippi Valley. The disposal of the money 
was left to the discretion of the American Hierarchy 
and for that purpose a committee was appointed at the 
recent annual meeting of the Archbishops and Bishops 
in Washington, D. C. On this committee are: The Most 
Rev. John W. Shaw, Archbishop of New Orleans; the 
Rt. Rev. John B. Morris, Bishop of Little Rock, Ark. ; 
the Rt. Rev. Cornelius Van de Ven, Bishop of Alex- 
andria, Va.; the Rt. Rev. Jules V. Jeanmard, Bishop 
of Lafayette, La.; the Rt. Rev. John O. Gerow, Bishop 
of Natchez, Miss. 


Spain.—Opposition to the calling of the National 
Assembly became somewhat more open with the publica- 
tion to a restricted circle of a manifesto by former 
Premier José Sanchez Guerra, charg- 
ing the King with a lack of sincerity in 
calling the Assembly. Senor Guerra, a 
strong Conservative, denounced the new Assembly and 
made a bid for union and concerted action by all the fac- 
tions opposed to the present regime. Premier Primo de 
Rivera was reported to have issued a statement in reply, 
charging his critic with being a sower of discord and an 
enemy of his country’s welfare. Rumors of a possible 
transfer of the royal succession to a collateral line, owing 
to the weak health of the King’s children, were em- 
phatically denied by the Government. 


National 
Assembly 


League of Nations.—At the plenary session of the 
League on September 15, Canada, Cuba, and Finland 
were elected to non-permanent membership in the League 
of Nations Council. Belgium failed by 
three votes to obtain a declaration of 
reeligibility. Forty-nine States took 
part in the voting. Cuba received 40 votes, Finland 33, 
and Canada 26. Senator Raoul Dandurand will represent 
Canada in the Council. 


New Council 
Seats 


A resolution submitted by M. Paul-Boncour of France, 
on September 16, was elaborated into a draft agreed to on 
September 20, by a sub-committee of the League of 
French Nations Assembly Disarmament Com- 
Security mittee. The resolution impressed upon 
Proposal the League of Nations Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission that the principal condition of 
success in the matter of disarmament depends on assuring 
each State “of not having to respond alone to the needs 
of its security by means of its own particular armaments, 
but that it may make its security repose as well upon a 
collective action organized by the League of Nations.” 
Hence the progressive extension of arbitration by means 
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of particular or collective agreements was recommended, 
including the agreements between member States and non- 
members of the League. The Preparatory Commission 
was asked to hasten its technical work, in order that the 
Disarmament Conference might be called at the earliest 
possible moment. The Council was asked to empower the 
Commission to form a committee from its members to 
study measures that would help disarmament by giving 
all States guarantees of arbitration and_ security. 
Measures recommended were: coordination of arbitration 
or security agreements; help by the League to the mem- 
bers to execute their obligations; voluntary offering to 
the League by different States of their armed resources 
to uphold the Council’s decisions in a conflict; gradua- 
tion of arbitration, security and disarmament proposals 
according to the geographic situation of members. The 
resolution was formally approved by the Assembly Com- 
mittee on September 22. The Judicial Committee also 
approved Dr. Nansen’s plan for an optional treaty of 
compulsory arbitration, opposed as impractical by Signor 
Scialoja. In general, the French proposals have placed 
security as the first issue to be considered, while the Ger- 
mans, it would appear, have required that disarmament 
must come first. 


A sharp protest was made by Hungary against the 
report of the League Council Committee appointed to 
inquire into the decisions of the Mixed Tribunal :n 
ene oink charge of the application of the Ru- 
Rumania mania land-laws to Hungarian nationals 
Clash in Transylvania, assigned to Rumania 
in 1919. The committee had decided that Hungarian 
nationals 11ust submit to the Rumanian agrarian re- 
forms, and that Rumania should reinstate a judge of her 
nationality on the Tribunal. Count Apponyi, the Hun- 
garian representative, insisted that the matter be referred 
to the Permanent Court of Justice. Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, Chairman of the committee, upheld its findings, 
and criticized Hungary’s attitude severely. The matter 
was referred to the December session. 








Recently G. K. Chesterton said in AMERICA 
that “ we should be perfectly justified in writing 
in large letters of The Catholic Science, Elec- 
tricity.” Next week, J. J. McCarthy will pre- 
sent short biographies of thirty-three Catholic 
electrical scientists. 

A recent article on the catechism in verse has 
drawn from Dr. James J. Walsh some reflec- 
tions from history of the same method of re- 
membering rules. 

“Faith and the Historic Sense,” by Agnes 
Henderson, is a thoughtful paper on the value 
of historical knowledge and of the approach to 
it which can and should be made by Catholics. 

There will also be the usual interesting de- 


partments of Literature, Sociology and Educa- 
tion. 
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The “ Thought Foundation”: An Announcement 


HE future of scholarship in this country is a question 

which is giving serious concern to many both outside 
and within the Church. The mere implication that there 
does not exist a true scholarship among Catholics is enough 
to rouse grave protests from all sides. The protestants in 
this case merely point to our seminaries, colleges and 
universities, and feel that the accusation is refuted. Even 
they, however, are disconcerted sometimes when the com- 
parison is made not between competing classrooms with 
their presiding geniuses, but between the tremendous out- 
put of printed works from the secular colleges and the 
very slender stream which flows from the studies of 
Catholic learned men and women. 

It seems, therefore, that there is no want of true schol- 
arship in the ranks of Catholics, but that there is a very 
serious want of productive scholarship. 

Why this should be is not easy to say. That is, the 
reasons given for the undoubted fact are so very various 
that it is hard to put one’s finger on any one of them, and 
say that the real reason is here. Overwork, lack of am- 
bition, lack of opportunity to publish, are perhaps those 
most frequently cited. It was in view of all three of 
these reasons that the little group of men who founded 
Thought a year ago felt that the mere presence of a 
learned quarterly would act as a stimulus to overcome 
the lassitude of the classroom, the discouragement of a 
sense of inferiority and the want of a proper medium in 
which to publish the result of years of study and research. 
In this view they were right, as the success of Thought 
has attested. 

This same group of editors, however, always felt that 
their task was not ended when they had merely founded 
a magazine to print the shorter works of our Catholic 
scholars. We shall never really take our rightful place 
among the ranks of the learned until we have to our credit 
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a library of American-written books in theology, philoso- 
phy, sociology, education, history, science and literary 
criticism, all written from the point of view of Christian 
and Catholic scholarship. 

To make this possible, the America Press has taken a 
step which it now has the pleasure to announce to the 
American Catholic world. It has set aside a fund, which 
it calls the “ Thought Foundation,” and which it will set 
to work, under the auspices of the editors of the quarterly 
of that name, for the purpose of making possible the 
publishing of scholarly works in all the branches above 
named. 

The first work of this series is almost ready for sale. 
It is the long-awaited “Life of Bishop England,” by that 
distinguished scholar of the Catholic University, Dr. Peter 
Guilday. This two-volume book is not merely a biography ; 
it is a history of stirring times, those years between 1820 
and 1840 when the first storms were preparing against the 
Catholic Church in this country. Dr. Guilday, with a 
masterly hand, has uncovered the roots of that opposition, 
and set them forth with a courageous hand: The man- 
agers of the America Press feel that in this scholarly work 
they have acquired a beginning of good omen for the 
future. 


Orientation and the Freshman 


UST at present, the somewhat subdued and overawed 

freshman is being subjected to a deal of good advice. 
As to its goodness, there can be no question. How much 
he understands, and how closely he will apply what he 
does comprehend, are queries to which the answer will 
vary with the subject. 

No doubt, our college deans themselves often wonder, 
how much good, if any, is effected by these imposing 
parleys, staged in his office or in the freshmen assemblies, 
and by those larger schemes of good advice termed orien- 
tation courses. 

Surely, it is important that the freshman be properly 
oriented. If he does not know where he is and whither 
he is supposed to go, his movements are apt to be some- 
what meandering, or abruptly terminated. Hence, we have 
no word of adverse criticism for the orientation courses. 
If any man with any rational scheme can devise a method 
of starting the freshman safely on his way, for him is 
reserved our choicest blessing. 

But we cannot help asking why these courses are nec- 
essary. 

It would séem that the young man of seventeen or 
eighteen who finds himself in the freshman year, should 
know why he is there. But that, precisely, is the rub. 
He simply “ finds” himself there. He did not make his 
way to college, proceeding, as it were, under his own 
steam. Much less did he struggle up those scarred and 
rugged steeps of which the poets tell. He went to sleep, 
and someone carried him to college, and dropped him. 
When he awakens to “ find” himself in academic sur- 
roundings, he may indifferently turn over for another 
nap, or sit up to protest vigorously. There is hope for 
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him, if he protests. Should he remain mute and contented, 
there is none; unless the orientation course can be made 
to act as a spur, a goad, and an explosive. Alma 
Mater looks at him, her venerable countenance a 
compound of hope and fear. “ Here’s another,” she 
sighs. “ Where can I put him? We’re so crowded. And 
when a place has been found for him, what can we do 
with him—or, rather, what will he help us to do for 
him ?” 

This, it will be observed, is the kindly, old-fashioned 
Alma Mater. The modern  bobbed-hair, short-skirted, 
business-like Alma Mater has no time to waste on a fresh- 
man. He has somehow strayed into her house; she sup- 
poses that he has satisfied the dean and the bursar; and 
now let him sink or swim. She is off to Wall Street to 
waylay a millionaire for another dormitory, or a new 
wing for the biological laboratory. 

' Meanwhile, what can be done for the freshman? 

The chosen few will not greatly stand in need of our 
aid. Either they are the product of well-conducted secon- 
dary schools, with minds that have been taught to know 
what the college can give and to seek it; or they are of 
the pioneering type that can quickly throw off early handi- 
caps, and find themselves at home in the academic environ- 
ment. 

The others should be dismissed in all charity, but as 
soon as possible. President Little of the University of 
Michigan suggests that the least unpromising in the group 
be retained for two years. At the expiration of this period, 
a lower or ferial diploma, which, without straining the 
truth, could testify to the fact of collegiate residence, 
might be awarded. 

But it seems to us that the college is wasting valuable 
time and valuable resources in admitting youths who do 
not know why they are there, or who cannot be readily 
taught the demands of four years at college. The only 
material out of which a silk purse can be made is silk. 


Was the Lausanne Conference a Success? 
T should not be surprising that this Review has 
shown so much interest in the late Conference on 
Faith and Order held at Lausanne under Anglo-American 
auspices. The avowed purpose of that meeting was to set 
in motion a movement toward union of the Christian 
Churches outside of the Catholic Church. As it turned 
out, it was not possible to achieve anything but a statement 
of the points of agreement and disagreement, and the 
latter are now being weighed and found greater than the 
former. The three parties which met, the Orthodox, the 
Pan-Protestants and the Anglicans, including the Episco- 
palians, never really reached the fundamental matter of 
organic union, because they never really considered the 
only theory of union, namely, that the visible unity of 
Christ’s society never has been, because it never could be, 
broken. 
Disillusionment, therefore, is following fast. Thus we 
find Mr. Frederic C. Morehouse, writing a last paper to 
his magazine, the Living Church, in this sense: 
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I am frankly anxious over the fact that these really advanced 
representatives of the Protestant Churches of America and Europe 
do not appreciate any necessity for entering into vital relationship 
with the historic Catholic Church. Most of them hold that in the 
formation of their respective Churches there was no break from 
that Church. Lutherans, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists 
avowed this principle. Consequently their conception of the Cath- 
olic Church varies greatly from that of the Fathers of the Church 
and from current Catholic teaching. 

He then points out that while he and his devoted asso- 
ciates were striving for a visible organic unity, the only 
thing the Protestants could conceive is a federal unity, that 
is, one in which every variety of faith would be repre- 
sented, even the most opposed, but united by some bond 
of fellowship and charity, but not by the bond of the same 
Faith and government. 

He goes even further, however, when he suggests that 
by remaining any longer in the movement the Anglo- 
Catholics are only hindering the union of the Protestant 
bodies, and then speaks these ominous words: 

And if our own Protestant section should make strong efforts 
to commit the Anglican Churches to this basis of Pan-Protestant 
unity—I am not sure that it would if the issue were properly 
drawn—then we can only say that our Anglican Armageddon 
would have arrived and leave the outcome in the hands of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Meanwhile, in the Methodist Christian Advocate (New 
York), Prof. Edmund D. Soper, of Duke University, is 
speaking almost the same language: 

The real crux of the Conference is the relation between the 
Anglican communion in England and America and the other 
Protestant bodies. The Orthodox Church was represented, but 
it is well known that the slightest thought of unity in any real 
sense between them and Protestants is an impossibility. 

Is it also impossible to think of union between the Anglicans 
and our own Methodism, to bring the question home directly? 
The only answer one can truthfully make is to acknowledge that 
impossibility. The only way it could be accomplished, and this 
has become amply clear in the Conference, would be for us to 
acknowledge that our ministry is not a valid ministry and to submit 
to reordination at the hands of Episcopal bishops and thus enter 
the stream of the apostolic succession. Merely to state this con- 
dition is to show its utter impossibility. 

Comment on this is unnecessary, except to point out 
the remarkable analogy of the relationship between the 
Methodists and the “ High” Episcopalians with that be- 
tween the Episcopalians and our own Church. 

Let the final word be spoken by A. Ewart, who writes 
the following in the correspondence columns of the Living 
Church: 


As for the Conference itself, it has been successful if only in 
that it has shown that the differences between Anglicans and 
Protestants are fundamental and irreconcilable. In practically 
every case our delegates lined up with the Orthodox against the 
ambiguities and vagueness of the Protestants. It has been made 
abundantly clear that the sects will never accept reunion on 
the only terms we can offer and that ends it. 

One cannot help feeling that the Roman Church was well 
advised in staying away from Lausanne, and that we might well 
follow the same course hereafter. There is no doubt that the 
Orthodox have attended for the last time. Reunion has too long 
been surrounded with the glamor of illusion. Now that the 
illusion is destroyed, let us face the facts. Our Church is Cath- 
olic, and Protestantism will have none of us. 
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It only remains for writers like this to find out at last 
that the “Catholic” Church is universal not only in 
doctrines held but in submission to an infallible teaching 
body guaranteeing those doctrines, and a Divinely ap- 
pointed and united government, for us to be able to say 
that certainly this latest of conferences has in the Provi- 
dence of God been a success. 


Making the Country Dry 

NLY a few weeks ago, a prominent Prohibitionist 

stated from his pulpit that he wished to retract 
“every mean thing” he had ever said against Secretary 
Mellon, that austere and plutocratic gentleman who con- 
trols both the Treasury and the Prohibition-enforcement 
units. However faint the Secretary’s interest in the due 
operation of the Volstead act might have been in the past, 
all was now forgiven and forgotten. In appointing Mr. 
Seymour Lowman to direct the enforcers the Secretary 
had turned in on the path’of repentance. Mr. Lowman 


- was an ideal chief for a group of enforcers whose patriot- 


ism, loyalty to duty, and general probity were all too 
poorly appreciated. 

It now seems that this jubilant and forgiving clergy- 
man spoke too soon. Hardly had he clothed the Secre- 
tary with a cloak of absolution, and fitted a halo to the 
head of every enforcer, when Mr. Lowman issued a loud 
wail. He said that the service was fairly infested with 
thugs and thieves, and that on some days his arm grew 
numb writing out dismissals. 

That statement did not please the Prohibitionists. They 
were willing enough, doubtless, to dispense with the 
thieves and the thugs. But they did not care to make the 
scandal public. 

Having stirred up these good men, the tactful Mr. 
Lowman came to New York. After an attack upon the 
Governor which that gentleman bore as a huge mastiff 
bears the yelp and the nip of a nervous puppy, he de- 
clared that only two classes of people in the United States 
used alcoholic beverages: “the members of the upper 
crust, and the down-and-out bums, and they are fast 
dying out from poisonous hooch.” 

This language won him the notice of the Secretary, who 
summoned the loquacious crusader for an interview. 
Once more Mr. Lowman had become the victim of his 
unhappy zeal. Today, almost the only people who are 
not regarding him with accusing or reproachful eyes are 
the bootleggers. 

We are not inclined to find fault with Mr. Lowman. 
He has an impossible task, and by this time he probably 
realizes it. His one consolation is that he cannot possibly 
do worse than his predecessors. 

Regrettably, however, the persuasion that Prohibition 
can be consistently enforced throughout this country, 
without recourse to those disgraceful methods which 
Senator Reed’s investigations disclosed last spring, still 
persists at Washington. Possibly the persuasion is not so 
genuine as it appears to be; however, the attempt to en- 
force the Volstead act will probably continue for some 
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years. With a reapportionment of the members of the 
lower house of Congress, giving the urban population 
the representation now withheld from it, and with the 
growth of enlightment, the Volstead act will be replaced 
by the Quebec plan. But to bring about that change 
means the work of a decade and possibly more. 


The Slave in the Pullman 
HE nearest thing to a slave observable in this coun- 
try is the Pullman porter. He has the same color, 
to begin with, and to conclude, he toils under conditions 
that are not remarkably dissimilar. 

The ante-bellum slave received no wage, but, as a rule, 
he was provided with enough food to keep him alive, and 
in fit condition. His modern counterpart, the Pullman 
porter, manages to extort a money-wage, but it is not a 
living-wage. Far from it. But for the generosity of the 
public, he would starve. About half his income is doled 
out by the Pullman Company, a corporation of enormous 
wealth, and the other half is carelessly tossed to him— 
or in some cases, slowly given with unspeakable groan- 
ings of reluctance—by the traveling public. 

The porters have presented their grievances to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. They desire to work 
for a living, or rather, to receive a living in return for 
their work, and they dislike the plan of depending upon 
chance charity. They argue that their tips, which amount 
to about $7,000,000 yearly, are, in effect, a fixed charge 
on the public in excess of the rates allowed. Hence the 
practice of “ tipping” constitutes a violation of the Fed- 
eral law, and should be abolished. This done, the porters 
hope that public opinion will rally to their support, and 
force the Pullman Company to pay a living wage. 

Whatever may be said of the legal and practical value 
of this argument, it is clear that the porters suffer from 
a real grievance. They have a right, founded on the na- 
tural law, and taking precedence of the right of the Com- 
pany to declare dividends, to receive a living wage in re- 
turn for their services. They do not get it. Unless they 
demean themselves as a mendicant class, they run grave 
risk of malnutrition. 

It seems to us that a corporation which deliberately pays 
an insufficient wage, and cadges on the public to increase 
that wage, is a public nuisance. Further, a corporation 
which fosters the creation of a menial and mendicant class 
is contrary to public policy. 

Two marvelous improvements have made their appear- 
ance in the Pullman cars in the last twenty-five years. 
‘One is a separate curtain for the upper berth, and the 
other is a slot for discarded razor-blades. Apart from 
these alterations, the interior of the Pullman is much the 
same as it was at the time of the Buffalo Exposition. In 
other respects, too, the company shows an unwillingness 
to change, and the chief of these is a reluctance to yield 
to humanitarian ideals. Should it evince a willingness to 
revise its wage-scale upward in favor of the porters, the 
public will overlook its rooted conservatism in other less 


important details. Humanity comes first. 
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After Two Centuries 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


STRANGE perspective of thought unfolded itself 
A before my mind, as I witnessed the gathering of 

seventy-five delegates for the Third Annual Con- 
vention of Colored Catholics in New York, on September 
4 and 5 of this year. - 

Colored Catholics have been present as scattered indi- 
viduals in this country from its earliest ‘origin, and in large 
and well-recognized groups for some two hundred years. 
The colored Sisters have been with us for just one 
hundred years less one. During these long periods of time 
Irish, German, Bohemian, Hungarian, Italian, Lithuanian, 
Polish, Ruthenian, Carpatho-Russian, Slovak and Jugo- 
Slav national Catholic societies, federations, and unions 
have been formed with immense memberships, abundant 
literature in various languages, and numberless conven- 
tions, exerting a tremendous influence. Yet for the first 
time in all their long history, full of examples of piety, 
zeal, and devotion, reaching back to the dawn of the 
American colonies, have the Negro Catholics come to- 
gether as a group, in any sort of union outside of purely 
local gatherings. 

Hence it is only a matter of course that colored Cath- 
olics should have felt for a long time past the needs 
expressed as the object of the Federation in its consti- 
tution: “to bring about a closer union and better feeling 
among all Catholic Negroes; to advance the cause of 
Catholic education throughout the Negro population; to 
seek to raise the general status of the Negro in the 
Church; and to stimulate Catholic Negroes to a larger 
participation in racial and civic affairs of the various 
communities and of the whole country.” 

For most of the delegates, attendance meant serious 
sacrifice, to which in some cases were added those restric- 
tions on comfort and convenience which are the lot of the 
colored American in his travels. Yet the spirit of charity 
and forbearance was uppermost as well as gratitude for 
what is actually being done for the colored race in this 
country by the Bishops, priests and Sisters devoted to 
their welfare. To express this appreciation, a letter was 
sent from the Convention to the assembled members of 
the Catholic Hierarchy in Washington. 

Local grievances were not brought upon the floor. 
Union and charity were recognized as the road to progress. 
The need of a Catholic social program warning against 
the moral evils of the day, was embodied in the resolu- 
tions. As a practical means of obtaining a right under- 
standing with the rest of the Catholic body, the formation 
of a Catholic interracial committee was recommended, 
similar to the secular or non-Catholic committees which 
have already proved their usefulness in many parts of the 
United States. 


The formation of an apostolic spirit among the colored 


laity was urged, in view especially of their responsibility 
towards the six millions of colored people in this country 
who belong to no Church whatsoever. The reports of many 
of the delegates told of marked achievement in this respect. 
To take one at random: the Christian Mothers’ Sodality, 
of St. Elizabeth’s Church in Chicago, reported in one year 
241 adult converts baptized; 395 persons (mostly con- 
verts) confirmed ; 35,000 Holy Communions; 1,040 pupils 
in the grammar school; 93 in the high school; and a 
membership of 2,500 in various societies. 

But most striking of all, as it seemed to an observer, 
was the fact that here was a group of Catholic laymen 
seeking and praying for just those spiritual advantages 
which their white brethren so often disregard, indeed 
sometimes refuse to accept even under the pain of dis- 
loyalty to the teachings of the Church. The resolutions 
adopted, as well as the various addresses, bore witness to 
intense longing for greater advantages for the practice of 
the Catholic religion, as well as greater opportunities for 
frequenting Catholic schools, for the development of God- 
given talents and vocations, from constructive service 
offered by those of fewer talents to the highest service of 
God and man, according to the abilities and aptitude of 
the individual. The need of training worthy candidates 
for the priesthood was insisted upon, in accordance with 
recent Papal pronouncements on the native clergy. 

The dangers to faith of attendance at non-Catholic 
schools and colleges, so lightly thought of by many of our 
white Catholics, were dwelt upon by the speakers, who 
drew attention to numberless instances of the shipwreck 
of faith and morals. One speaker told the writer with 
deep feeling of the long years of resistance against the 
insinuating influence of irreligious teaching that she had 
to endure throughout her studies, which had led to a 
college degree. Owing to lack of Catholic educational 
opportunities, even in localities where they were lavishly 
offered to white Catholic youth, she was driven back on 
secular schools, which are now reaping their harvest in 
the appalling wave of freethinking and cynicism that 
sweeps through the Negro youth of today. One by one 
Catholic young men and women are swept down into the 
vortex, while we look on with folded hands. With regard 
to Catholic education, the words that Our Saviour spoke 
to the hard-hearted lawyers of His time may have to 
be spoken to us, in whose hands lies the destiny not only 
of the colored Catholics but of all the Negro race in this 
country: “ You have taken away the key of knowledge: 
you yourselves have not entered in, and those that were 
entering in, you have hindered.” 

The following extract from the thoughtful address 
delivered by Dr. Thomas W. Turner, President of the 
Federation, illustrates the unfavorable balance that we 
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Catholics have to show in the matter of higher Negro 
education in the United States. 

Let us inquire for a moment as to the place where the leaders 
of the Negroes are now being trained in this country. Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones of the Phelps Stokes Foundation of this city, reported 
through the United States Bureau of Education in 1916, that 
there were then enrolled in schools of college grade 1,643 Negro 
students. The present, 1927, statistics covering a study of 99 
institutions doing college work show that this number has increased 
to 14,197. These figures were given by Mr. Jackson Davis of the 
General Education Board, at the Nashville Meeting of the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools, held July 26-29, 
1927. This is a most extraordinary increase for the eleven-year 
period, and shows clearly the aspirations, and the capacity of 
Negro boys and girls for development and consequently for places 
of leadership that naturally should follow. 

This remarkable growth in Negro college student enrolment 
is distributed among three types of colleges: Independent Colleges, 
Denominational and State Colleges. 3,472 are in State institutions, 
2,832 in the six independent schools such as Howard, Fisk, 
Hampton, Tuskegee, Atlanta, and Lincoln (Ky.), while the re- 
maining 7,893 are in denominational schools. Of these latter the 
Baptist have twenty-one with 2,082 students; the Methodist Epis- 
copals fourteen with 2,120 students; the African Methodist Epis- 
copals nine with 1,189 students; the Presbyterians four with 543 
students; the Episcopalians four with 98 students; the Colored 
Methodist Episcopals five with 467 students; while we (Catholics) 
have just one school of collegiate grade with 38 students. 

This one Catholic school of collegiate grade is St. 
Francis Xavier College, in New Orleans, established by 
Mother Katherine Drexel. 

In view of these many handicaps, the need was felt all 
the more strongly of bringing the various Catholic edu- 
cational undertakings in behalf of the Negro into closer 
relationship with one another, so as to present a more 
united effort. At present some of our best endeavors 
suffer by almost complete isolation, not only from the 
general public, but from others laboring in the same field. 
Profit likewise could be derived from some of the wide 
and practical experience that some of the larger institu- 
tions just mentioned have enjoyed. Towards aiding in 
establishing such relationships the Federation of Colored 
Catholics, at the suggestion of the President in his ad- 
dress, is willing to lend its services. 

In spite of all obstacles that must still be faced, con- 
soling and heart-felt words were spoken by Father Chris- 
topher J. Plunkett, host of the Convention, and repre- 
sentative of the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, who are striv- 
ing so heroically towards the resurrection of Africa. His 
hopes that the aspirations of the American Catholic Negro 
will soon be realized were based on the response that his 
own apostolic efforts have met with during his past ten 
years in Harlem. 

As the pledge of such realization came the blessing of 
the Holy Father on the opening day of the Convention, 
to whom at its close entire loyalty and childlike obedience 
was pledged, as well as to the members of our American 
Hierarchy. The solemn Pontifical Mass, celebrated by 
the Right Rev. Bishop Dunn, V.G., in St. Charles 
Borromeo’s Church, the welcome and blessing of His 
Eminence Cardinal Hayes, and the cordial greetings ex- 
tended by Msgr. O’Keefe, the veteran friend of the colored 
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Catholics of New York City, encouraged, too, a hope of 
better things in the future. 

“The choice,” says Dr. Alain Locke, in his essay on 
the “ New Negro,” “is not between one way for the 
Negro and another way for the rest, but between Ameri- 
can institutions frustrated on the one hand and American 
ideals progressively fulfilled and realized on the other.” 
The same words apply to Catholic institutions and to 
Catholic ideals, whose fulfilment is linked with the fulfil- 
ment of the ideals of our country. And if we have any 
of those ideals at heart, we shall surely desire that the 
Federation of Colored Catholics may accomplish its ob- 
jectives. 


On Being Happy 
Ronatp Knox 
(Copyright, 1927) 
SUPPOSE it is the experience of most converts, as 
it is my own, that their friends are always accusing 
them of being unhappy. 

Quite recently, for the hundredth time, a lady who 
was thinking of joining the Church, wrote to me to know 
if I was happy. Quite recently, for the hundredth time, 
a correspondent informed me of a conversation (over- 
heard on a tram in Manchester) ; the speakers were two 
clergymen, the subject of the conversation myself, and the 
inevitable words were caught, “I hear he’s very unhappy.” 
One knows well how to fill in the rest: “... in fact, 
they say he would give anything to come back, but that’s 
so difficult for him now. They don’t often let go of 
them once they’ve got them.” 

What would have been my proper course, if it had 
been myself, instead of my correspondent, on the top of 
the tram? Ought I to have leapt up, shouting out 
“Hooray! I’m saved! I’m a Catholic! Hallelujah! ”— 
or what exactly is the right attitude? 

Personally, I hate being asked whether I’m happy. 
“Are you happy at Oxford?” people say. What is 
the use of asking perfectly general questions like that? 
How is a man to reckon up, on the spur of the moment, 
all the elements which contribute to human well-being 
—physical health, freedom from worries, congenial so- 
ciety, interest in his work, time for his hobbies, sleep, 
digestion, exercise, and the rest; then, on the spur of 
the moment, calculate precisely what percentage of each 
blessing he enjoys, on an average; and finally work out 
among all these the total average, to see whether it is 
above fifty per cent? 

I say it is a stupid question in any case. And more 
particularly stupid when it refers not to a new place of 
domicile or a new kind of work, but to a change oi 
religion. 

It is like that silly speculation whether So-and-so is 
happily married. If you mean “ Does her husband beat 
her?” the question is a simple one, and capable of being 
answered in a nutshell. But if you mean to take into 
account all the million little irritations, incompatibilities, 
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and disagreements which twenty years of married life 
will produce between any couple, the question becomes so 
wide as to be meaningless. Marriage is not an infallible 
cure for a bad digestion; nor is the Catholic religion. 

Of course, it is easy to see why the question comes to 
be asked. We converts, in that honeymoon stage which 
follows immediately after conversion, or, rather, at an 
interval of one or two months, are apt, out of mere grati- 
tude, to record the feelings of exuberant happiness we then 
experience. It would be perfectly reasonable in us to 
expect that exuberance of happiness to last for the rest 
of our lives; time blunts everything in this sublunary 
world. And it is a natural gambit of controversial tech- 
nique to try to worm out of us whether this exuberant 
happiness remains vivid for ten years or so, with the 
convenient comment, “ Ah, I thought not!” 

On the other side, it is to be remembered that all 
Protestantism is radically a religion of the emotions, and 
makes an emotional state its test of values. The purest 
form of Protestantism seeks its whole justification in a 
feeling—a feeling of confidence in Our Lord, or a feeling 
that one’s sins have been forgiven. And Protestantism, 
even when the stock has degenerated, has still no better 
form of approach to the unbeliever than “Try it and 


see. 
Naturally, then, they assume that being a Catholic is 


just a different kind of emotional state—a feeling that 
one has got a plenary indulgence; they do not realize that 
you can hold religious convictions as convictions which 
satisfy your intellect, so firmly that you would have to go 
on holding them even if they made you perfectly miser- 
able. Naturally, then, they want to know if you are 
happy. 

And at the same time the doubt which the words ex- 
press does arise from an impression which all non-Cath- 
clics have, though High Church people always stoutly 
deny it—I mean the impression that being a Catholic 
is quite a different thing from being anything else ; that the 
decision to become a Catholic divides you sharply from 
the religious beliefs you previously held. Nobody asks 
a person who has become an Anglo-Catholic whether he 
is happy; no one speculates whether he is unhappy, and 
would become a Liberal Evangelical again if he could. 

But this business of joining the Catholic Church is 
recognized as a severance, a sharp and final severance like 
death. Whenever they fetch up a ghost at the spiritualist 
séances, the first question is always “ Are you happy?” 
and the ghost always says, “ Yes, very happy.” (These 
ghosts don’t seem to share my dislike of the question.) 
And it is because, unwillingly, they think of us as living, 
somehow, in a different world that our non-Catholic 
friends always wonder whether we are happy or not. 

Surely they ought to realize that it is impossible to 
answer the question unless its terms are better defined. 
There is a sense in which the profession of the Catholic 
religion (like the profession of any religion) is bound 
to make you feel the world sit heavier on your shoulders. 
As one of the Fathers at Farnborough said to me just 
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after my own conversion, “one does not become a Cath- 
olic in order to be happy.” 

Catholics believe in hell, and in sin; they cannot regard 
the world with the benevolence which beams through the 
spectacles of the Positivist. Catholics are members of a 
world-wide fraternity, all of which some of the time 
and some of which all of the time is being persecuted, 
or calumniated, or repressed; the Far East and Mexico 
have their direct repercussions; when you are a Catholic, 
your interest in the outside world is no longer confined 
to the question whether the new Bishop of Hokipoki is 
sound on the Ablutions. Becoming a Catholic has its 
chastening influence—like growing up. 

Again, adopting the Catholic religion is an insecure 
recipe for attaining worldly happiness. I do not refer 
to those converts who were cut out of wills by their 
loving, but grieving relatives; nor to those who, in 
abandoning their clerical profession, have to abandon their 
sole means of livelihood and expose themselves to heroic 
destitution. But it not uncommonly happens that people 
who make their submission to the Church find that it 
means a separating from old friends, an acclimatization 
to new conditions, which leaves them from the worldly 
point of view, the poorer. 

Here I confess that I am not speaking from experi- 
ence; I am willing to acknowledge the truth of “He 
will receive a hundredfold in this world.” But the path 
is not made smooth for everybody; elderly people find it 
hard to make new friends, to fit (perhaps) into a new 
framework of life; sensitive people find that new ac- 
quaintances jar on them; lovers of excitement find the 
conditions of Catholic parish life in England humdrum 
and prosaic, as compared with the rush and urge of 
Anglo-Catholicism. 

In any of these ways the profession of the Catholic re- 
ligion may be ungrateful to the natural appetite, and it is 
too much to expect that we should always keep smiling. 
If happiness means simply feeling “full of beans,” you 
may escape it in the Catholic Church as well as elsewhere. 

But if happiness means knowing where you are, and 
why you are there; if happiness means finding the niche 
in life God meant you to occupy, and being satisfied 
that you have found it, to your final contentment; if 
happiness means that you would not dream of changing 
your religion again, even if all worldly circumstances 
were made smooth for you—nay, if every possible worldly 
inducement were held out to you on condition of taking 
such a step; if happiness means that the eccentricities of 
your mental balance are corrected by a pendulum of fun- 
damental certainty, your moods of depression shamed by 
their contrast with an abiding hope, your sense of short- 
comings and failures lightened by absolute confidence in 
the means of grace which lie at your disposal ; if happiness 
means to be fighting under colors of whose ultimate suc- 
cess you are assured, whose temporary reverses provide, 
nevertheless, the authentic thrill of battle; if, in a word, 
happiness is to be where you are meant to be—why, yes, 
Madam, I am. 
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The Conference of Catholic Charities 


Epwarp Roserts Moore 


trod first by Fra Junipero Serra and his com- 

panions, and beside which, at Monterey, his 
remains still rest in hallowed peace, re-echoed in early 
September to the footsteps of many hundreds of other 
travelers in the name of Christ, gathering in “ La Ciudad 
de Nuestra Senora la Reina de Los Angeles”—‘“‘The City 
of Our Lady the Queen of the Angels’”—to share with 
one another and the world the glad tidings of Christian 
Charity. 

The occasion was the Thirteenth National Conference 
of Catholic Charities, held in Los Angeles from Septem- 
ber 4-8. Fra Junipero had come from Spain, with six- 
teen Franciscan companions, into a wilderness. He had 
learned the language of the Indians, set his first mission 
on the site of the present city of San Diego, and with 
the Cross symbolic at once of Faith and civilization, had 
worked gradually northward as far as where San Fran- 
cisco now stands, building a chain of Missions along the 
way. 

Today a broad concrete highway connects the two cities 
that mark the northern and southern termini of his labor, 
but it is still known as “El Camino Real,” and lest the 
wayfarer who now traverses it in luxurious observation- 
busses or in his own car should forget its significance, at 
frequent intervals along the way have been located re- 
plicas of the old Mission bell, whose chimes in days gone 
by summoned to their simple devotions the wilderness- 
folk, but which on the opening Sunday of the Confer- 
ence called to Pontifical ceremonies at St. Vibiana’s Cathe- 
dral, Los Angeles, 2 Archbishops, 9 Bishops, many 
priests and Religious and nearly three thousand registered 
delegates. 

The National Conference of Catholic Charities aims 
to bring together all Catholics who are laboring in any 
capacity, as leaders or as workers, professional or volun- 
teer, in the field of charity, and so to afford them the 
opportunity of applying to the many problems that arise 
a multiple intelligence and experience, and of exchanging 
ideas, setting up standards and studying and developing 
methodology. 

Many of the delegates to the meeting just concluded 
feel that Los Angeles has set a new mark in Conference 
excellence. Some features at least stand out. The Pon- 
tifical Mass by which the Divine blessing upon the de- 
liberations of the week was impetrated was a most im- 
pressive function. Archbishop Hanna, well-known for 
his vigorous sponsorship of all forward-looking move- 
ments, sang the Mass. Archbishop Howard of Portland, 
O-egon, was the preacher, and choosing as his text the 
words of Our Saviour, ““A new commandment I give unto 
you, that you love one another,” depicted the charity of 
Christ as the inspiration of all true charity. Present in 
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the sanctuary were Bishop Cantwell, of Los Angeles; 
Bishop Keane of Sacramento; Bishop Schuler of El 
Paso; Bishop Mitty of Salt Lake City; Bishop Tihen of 
Denver; Bishop Kelley of Oklahoma; Bishop Heelan of 
Sioux City; Bishop Matzigiu of Panama, and Bishop 
Echeverria of Mexico, together with many local and vis- 
iting priests and monsignori. The body of the cathedral 
was quite inadequate to accommodate the great number 
of Religious and laity who sought to attend. 

From a spectacular point of view the mass meeting 
held on Sunday evening at the Loyola College Stadium 
was not only the outstanding feature of the Conference, 
but in the writer’s opinion, marked a high spot in the 
whole history of these notable gatherings. The Times, 
Los Angeles’ leading daily, in a front page headline, 
termed the meeting a “Church Festival Sublime” and 
devoted to it several columns of description. Although 
of course on a smaller scale, it was not unworthy of com- 
parison with the great gatherings at Soldiers’ Field, Chi- 
cago, during the Eucharistic Congress. Between thirty- 
five and forty thousand people crowded into the arena 
for the ceremonies, and when the colorful procession of 
distinguished laity and Religious, priests and prelates, had 
moved slowly and solemnly through the vast throng, 
mounted the magnificent platform that had been erected 
especially for the occasion—and upon which at the close 
of the evening Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament was 
to be given—and was standing at attention for the sing- 
ing by the whole assemblage of the national anthem, the 
picture was a tremendously impressive one. 

Bishop Cantwell was the principal speaker ; his address 
constituted a formal and solemn pronouncement on the 
nature of charity. “The barometer of civilization” he 
said, “is read not in the returns of trade and commerce, 
not in the fleet of ships that carries a nation’s flag over 
the seven seas, not in the magnificence of public institu- 
tions, nor in the luxurious appointments of homes, but 
rather in the way in which a community takes care of 
abandoned youth, of lonely old age, of the victims of mis- 
fortune and human greed. The day has gone by when 
a charity organization can exist with a denial of Chris- 
tian principles.” A magnificent statement! 

It has been said, however, that the real worth of any 
conference is measured not by the numbers who attend 
its showy ceremonials, but by the degree to which its 
small sectional meetings are actively and intelligently par- 
ticipated in. There is at least some truth to this assertion. 
The impressive function has indeed more publicity value, 
and proper publicity today is not to be despised. It is 
probable that the Pontifical Mass and the meeting at 
Loyola, particularly the latter, did more to establish the 
importance of the Catholic Charities of Los Angeles in 
the general estimation of the community than all the other 
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Conference activities combined, and this alone, especially 
in a city whose charities are financed through a com- 
munity chest, would have been a considerable accomplish- 
ment. Yet after all, the work of a conference must of 
necessity be carried on in the meetings and discussions 
of the smaller groups composing it, and it is gratifying 
to note that while in its public functions the Los Angeles 
Conference excelled, in this other respect it did not fall 
behind. 

Those who are familiar with the method of its organi- 
zation will recollect that the subjects to be presented on 
the various programs of the Conference are selected by 
several topic committees, known as the Committees on 
Families, Children, Health, Protective Care, Social and 
Economic Affairs, and Community and Neighborhood 
Activities. 

One or two of the more significant developments re- 
quire special mention. With all the ramifications in the 
field of charity as understood in its more inclusive sense, 
and with due attention to the problems of prevention, the 
giving of relief to the destitute still remains charity’s first 
function, and the Committee on Families has not yet lost 
its precedence. Under the auspices of this committee, 
one of the most constructive pieces of work ever at- 
tempted at the Conference is now in progress. 

At the 1926 meeting, held at Buffalo, a report was 
presented of a study that had been made under the auspices 
of the Conference during the preceding year of the case- 
work done by several typical central bureaus. This report 
while giving full credit and calling special attention to 
good pieces of work, was fearless and searching in such 
unfavorable criticisms, as it found occasion to make. 

Largely as an outgrowth of this report, a committee on 
“ Standards of Family Case-work,” under the leadership 
of the Rev. Robert F. Keegan, Executive Secretary of 
the Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of New York, 
was formed, and during the past twelve months has been 
gathering the material for what will be one of the most 
helpful contributions ever made to the literature of Cath- 
olic social work. A tentative report had been prepared 
for the Los Angeles meeting, but on account of the vast- 
ness of the field to be covered and the importance of the 
whole subject matter it was decided to ask the committee 
to continue for another year, and to make its final report 
the program for the section on Families at the 1928 Con- 
ference. This report will be eagerly awaited. 

Following the procedure set in the conduct of the above 
study, two other similar projects were initiated at the 
meeting of the Conference just concluded. Several papers 
and addresses were presented during the week on various 
phases of settlement work and it was determined that a 
study of the whole settlement field, which would prob- 

ably take two or three years to make, should be inaugu- 
rated along lines closely paralleling those of the com- 
mittee on case-work standards. Still another project set 
on foot was the appointment of a third committee, which 
is to concern itself with standards of summer camps. 

No account of the Conference would be complete with- 
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out some reference to the vast extent of territory, geo- 
graphically considered alone, of which it was representa- 
tive. Few “national” organizations or movements, 
though optimistically or hopefully so called, are in their 
actuality truly national in scope. In spite, however, of 
the relative youth of the Conference, and in spite also of 
the marked youthfulness of all the diocesan central bu- 
reaus of charity; in spite, finally, of the distance to the 
western coast, which many had feared would militate 
greatly against its success, the Los Angeles Conference 
justified its title. Sixteen diocesan directors were present, 
and forty-eight dioceses were officially represented by 
directors of bureaus or others. 

At the same time annual meetings of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, of the Conference of Religions, and of the 
California, Arizona and Nevada Conference of the Cath- 
olic Hospital Association, were held in conjunction with 
the sessions of the Charities Conference. 

The officers of the Conference were: President, Right 
Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., Rector of the Catholic 
University ; Vice-Presidents, Francis J. Lewis, K.S.G., of 
Chicago; James A. McMurray, of Boston; John J. Nelli- 
gan, of Baltimore; Mrs. Edward A. Skae, of Detroit; 
John X. Wegmann, of New Orleans; Secretary, Rev. Dr. 
John O’Grady, Washington, D. C.; Assistant Secretaries, 
Miss Anna McHugh, Chicago; Rev. Dr. W. E. Corr, Los 
Angeles; Treasurer, Thomas F. Farrell, K.S.G., of New 
York City. 


Recent Literature and the Young 


ELIzABETH JORDAN 
(Second Paper) 


N discussing in these pages last week the decadent 

tendencies in our modern literature, and their effects 
on the young, I laid special stress on the assumption of 
radical authors that their theories are generally accepted. 
We have to allow each individual the right to express his 
own opinions, wherever and whenever he chooses. When 
he shrieks that his opinions are held by all sensible and 
logical minds, we still have to permit him to say this, since 
it is merely another opinion. But when in the names of 
art and sincerity he presents to us a vicious and grossly 
exaggerated picture of the life the young of to-day are 
living, and swears that it is a true picture, he is exceed- 
ing his privileges and he is becoming a serious menace. 
Yet that is what a large number of radical young authors 
are doing; and, in the vernacular, they’re “getting away 
with it.” 

Last week we cited the instance of the father in “Satur- 
day’s Children”—a supposedly high-minded man who se- 
riously assured his young daughter that it would have 
been better for her to have had “an unlimited love af- 
fair” with her fiance—a poor young man—than to have 
married him and thus condemned herself to “a life 
sentence.” There has been very little criticism of that 
amazing philosophy. The play’s big audiences were too 
busy proving themselves tolerant and up-to-date. And 
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the philosophy itself is no more surprising than that we 
are offered in countless recent books and plays. 

Only twenty years ago the foundation-stone of the 
creed of a decent man or youth was that he must respect 
innocence. The chastity of a girl was theoretically some- 
thing he would defend with his life. Certainly he would 
defend with his life the chastity of the woman he loved 
and was to marry. To wrong her himself was unthink- 
able. It was the sort of thing one simply didn’t do. Yet, 
in a book now under discussion in vast numbers of our 
womens’ clubs, and which has been whole-heartedly 
praised by our young intelligentsia among the critics and 
columnists, the hero, an avowedly decent youth, takes it 
for granted that he must possess his betrothed before 
marrying her. Otherwise, he argues, how can he and she 
know they will be happy? They make the experiment, 
they marry, and they are not happy. But there is no sug- 
gestion in the novel that their unhappiness is due to this 
departure from former ideals. Indeed, our hero subse- 
quently passes on his creed to his younger brother, when 
the latter confesses that he is to be married. 

The novel that preaches that doctrine went through 
seven large editions in the first five months of its ex- 
istence, and is still “going strong.” 

Fortunately, and quite unconsciously, the young writers 
themselves are already giving us a forecast of the results 
of their philosophy as applied to daily life. They have 
no thought of offering us a moral. Most of them would 
not recognize a moral if they say one; and doubtless this 
explains why so many morals whose existence in their 
books is unsuspected by the authors resolutely obtrude 
their little heads. Thus, in another much-discussed novel 

ewhich its author, with a large gesture of defiance, has 

seen fit to dedicate to his mother, we have an odd illumin- 
ation on the view-point of the book’s young characters 
concerning a girl’s lapse from virtue. 

“ She told Richard. He was a little surprised. ‘Oh,’ he 
said, ‘I’m not sure, Doris, that I approve.’ . . . ‘I'll lec- 
ture you the next time.’ Somehow she felt,” the author 
adds, “that he wasn’t properly impressed.” 

There, perhaps, lies a suggestion of the limit of the 
present world’s experiment. What will be the use of try- 
ing to shock us, when we have lost the power to be 
shocked ? 

This is the mildest example of that book’s contents, and 
it is not casually dropped into a story of broader interest. 
Such examples are the story. The 269 pages of that novel 
deal exclusively with the sex theme in its relation to dif- 
ferent young persons—always with the tacit claim, “ This 
is life as it is being lived to-day. We are doing our own 
thinking, making our own experiments.” 

Probably every reader of these lines has read, or is 
about to read, the third book of which I speak. Most of 
the columnists and critics in the country have pronounced 
it a work of genius. They have to. Are they not ultra- 
modernists? Are they not for that world upheaval of old 
standards which is going to get us somewhere if we don’t 

weaken—and if we don’t care where we go? 
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To discuss these books at all one must discuss them 
frankly. And as they are being verbally and fervently 
discussed on all sides of us all the time, as well as being 
whole-heartedly commended by our critics, it is surely 
permissible to give a mere suggestion of their substance 
in these dignified columns. 

The hero of this third masterpiece is unable to have a 
love affair. In the opinion of the author and of all the 
book’s other characters, as well as of its admirers, this 
condition justifies the girl who loves him in having an un- 
limited love affair with every man who attracts her. In 
this respect the story is a repetition of the Green Hat’s 
central theme. At intervals she offers the hero her con- 
fidence, which we are unable to quote. But we can—and 
do—quote here some of the amazing encomiums from 
leading critics which the publishers present on the book’s 
“jacket.” 

An absorbing, beautifully and tenderly absurd, heart-breaking 
narrative; unquestionably one of the events of an unusually rich 
year in literature. 

A poignant, aching beauty, . . . a beautiful and searching novel. 

Often rising to moving beauty. 

Containing some of the finest dialogue ever written in this 
country. 

The examples given are not carefully selected to 
strengthen my case, from the worst books published this 
year. They are taken quite at random from three of 
dozens of books of the same type, all of which have been 
earnestly commended by leading authorities. I had meant 
to leave the rest unmentioned; but one of them comes to 
mind at this moment in cornection with its fervent in- 
troduction by a leading editor of England. This book is 
written anonymously by the widow of an easily-recog- 
nized English poet who was killed in the war. To as- 
sist the recognition the editor who submits the foreword 
gives us the poet’s name. That editor simply cannot be- 
lieve, to quote his own words, “ that there are those who 
will shrink from the story of a love that was as utterly 
candid as it was utterly innocent.” Those who do so 
shrink, he thinks, “should pause, lest in condemning it 
they are themselves condemned.” 

It will seem to the thoughtful reader that there is at 
least one person who, if he were alive, would “shrink” 
from the truths in this book; and that is the brave young 
soldier whose widow has seen fit to reveal to the world 
the details of the most intimate moments of their life 
together. Reticence, too, it would thus appear, must be 
stripped from youth. They must not only “ live their own 
lives ;” they must not only make their own rules of con- 
duct and their own sex experiments; but they must shout 
to the universe the minutely detailed stories of these ex- 
periments. They need not fear to do so, since those who 
object “condemn themselves.” 

There, in two words, is the modern creed. “ We have 
a right to our opinions,” the radicals shout; and we have 
to admit that they have. “ Everybody who has a brain 
shares our opinions,” they yelp. 

This time we can’t agree; and immediately we are sub- 
jected to their scorn. They have a right to their opinions, 
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but it appears that we have no right to ours. In ventur- Education 


ing to disagree with them, we “ condemn ” ourselves. 


The solution of the situation, of course, is for our “ best 
element ” to get together and work together—if it has 
the courage and the ability—striving with equal care to 
see to it that neither intolerance nor unlimited license 
shall rule in the world of literature and the drama. If 
it can’t or won’t do that, it should at least do more work 
in its own homes and for its own young people. This 
summer the president of our largest college for women 
uttered a pained outcry at the annual banquet of the col- 
lege alumnae. 

“Our biggest problem to-day is how to deal with the 
abdication of parents,” he confessed. “ They can’t man- 
age their children themselves—or they think they can’t— 
so they pass the buck to the college. The average parents 
can’t, or wont, direct one girl—but they expect us to di- 
rect two thousand!” 

To a limited but perceptible degree, parents still have 
some influence over their children’s choice of books and 
plays. They can at least know something about what 
Johnny and Mary are reading and seeing; and they can 
express their own sane opinions of decadent offerings. 

It has taken us a long time to get as far on the road 
of civilization as we are. The World War proved that 
we had not made a particularly good job of the journey; 
but at least we were on our way and we were headed in 
what seemed to most of us the right direction. Where 
are we being led now? It might clear things up a bit if 
we could persuade some of our young radicals to come out 
from behind their barrage of drama and fiction and tell 
us frankly what, if anything, they are seeking to accom- 
plish. Is it merely a case of “after us, the deluge!”? Or, 
when they have destroyed what we’ve got, what will they 
offer us in exchange? A world without ideals of human 
conduct? A homeless world? A world full of children 
who do not know their own parents, and whose parents 
do not know their children? A world in which women 
revert to the status it has taken the Church twenty cen- 
turies of effort to drag them up from? 

“If the average mother realized what her young sons 
and daughters are doing and thinking these days she’d go 
crazy,” a social-service worker said to me the other day. 

I don’t believe it. It is not what our young are doing 
that is so depressing, but what we are doing to our young, 
and most especially what we are leaving undone. The 
blackest of our failures is the failure to take a definite 
stand against the insidious propaganda offered the young 
in the ubiquitous “sex” literature of the day. Love, ad- 
mittedly and normally their greatest and most vital in- 
terest, is presented to them stripped not only of all illusion 
but of all decency. Gazing upon the befouled figure the 
young murmur, “ So it’s like that!” 

That’s our cue. That’s the moment when we show how 


ultra-modern we are. 
“ Oh, well, perhaps, it’s going a Jit-tle far,” we tolerant- 


ly chirp. 
Isn't it time we came to our senses? 


More School Waste 
S1stER M. Veronica, C.S.C. 


HE school has another source of waste to battle with 

in the irregular attendants, other than truants. In 
this case, as in that of sub-normal children, the waste is 
shared by the absentees, the teacher and the class. The 
delinquent not only loses the day he is absent, but he loses 
at least a day and possibly more, trying to catch up after 
he comes back. While it is true that some pupils can 
and do quickly make up work lost through absence, it is 
also true that many cannot. Those who cannot, become a 
hindrance to the class, because the time of the teacher is 
taken up with the delinquent, and the class suffers there- 
by. Tardiness, too, is a wasteful process, as well as a 
breeder of bad habits that may function later. 

Frequent movings and consequent frequent change of 
schools are found on the debit side of the waste account. 
The process involves probably a change of books and cer- 
tainly a change of teachers, both requiring adaptation by 
the student. Time spent in too frequent adaptations is 
wasted time, to say nothing of the loss of data and inter- 
est that usually occurs in the process. Pupils joining a 
class after it is in full swing have a deterrent effect on 
the class. The teacher feels it her duty to do something 
for the new comer, and this often necessitates a curtailing 
of activities in favor of the one, that were before cen- 
tered in the class as a whole. 

The Chicago public schools list as a cause of failure the 
change from parish to public schools. Therefore, as well 


as being wasteful in itself, change of schools is a cause , 


of failure and failure ranks high on the debit side of the 
waste account. The estimated loss in the case of each 
failure is ten per cent of the cost of the year’s education, 
and this amounts to thousands of dollars in the 
course of the school term. Besides the monetary 
loss, there is in every failure what might be called 
the loss in spiritual values, the depression, lack of 
spirit, distaste for school work, and the loss of interest 
in the pursuit of education which is of itself unmeas- 
urable. Every child repeating a grade or half a grade 
costs the school in monetary and other values an amount 
altogether out of proportion to the gain accruing. But 
with oft-repeated absence and frequent change of schools, 
poor home environment, lack of ability, how is the waste 
involved in failure to be avoided? Granting that the 
child in question has ordinary ability, his chance of com- 
peting successfully with the normal child who is a regu- 
lar attendant is small. The child who fails of promotion 
in a parish school promptly transfers to a public school, 
and the one who fails in a public school develops a sudden 
rush of affection for Catholic education. More contribu- 
tion to waste. 

Educators everywhere enthusiastically welcome the 
semi-annual promotion of children on the plea that it 
allows a failure to repeat only half a year’s work instead 
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of taking the entire year for it as formerly. I wonder if 
putting more effort into preventing the failure would not 
be less wasteful. No business or labor concern would 
voluntarily subject itself to such a turnover as occurs in 
the transfer from one teacher to another twice in the 
same year, and solely in the interest of repeaters who 
form but a small part of the class. At least tnree weeks 
are spent in the adaptation-process in September, and 
teacher and children are only really acquainted with one 
another, when another change is ushered in and the work 
has to be done all over again. To do this twice a year 
for eight or twelve years so that the comparatively few 
may be benefitted, is surely a wasteful proceeding. Few 
pupils fail in every study. Why not arrange school work 
so that the subject failed in may be repeated, instead of 
every study the grade calls for, or that the teacher be 
promoted with the class? 

The great number of high schools with only a few 
pupils in each and a very limited equipment, is another 
source of waste. Fortunately, there is a tendency to erect 
and equip central high schools and this movement acts 
to conserve teachers and enables each school to be prop- 
erly equipped. We need a school extension society that 
will do for the school what the Church Extension Society 
does for the Church, that is, systematize its activities 
first so as to eliminate all possible waste, and then admin- 
ister the funds so that Father O’Toole’s school across the 
tracks will be taken care of as well as the big city school 
in the more favored section. Scattering forces is always 
wasteful and costly. 

Antagonism between parents and teachers is another 
waste on our list. The school supplements the home and 
does what the home cannot do, and the home does what 
the school does not or should not do. There is a tendency 
on the part of the school, when there is neglect on the 
part of parents, to assume responsibility that properly be- 
longs to the home. This must not be encouraged. The 
parent willingly confides his child to the school, and the 
school just as willingly accepts the charge. Both are 
working for the same end, the good of the child. Each 
must respect the rights of the other, give credit for good 
intentions and work together. Time is wasted in useless 
friction and in endless disputes, and the child is the suf- 
ferer. The school, having the greater number to legislate 
for, and the greater number to be incommoded in case of 
change, cannot always yield or change its plans on the 
spur of the moment as easily as the parent can. Hence 
it often appears unyielding and unreasonable when it is 
not really so. A brief explanation and a willingness to 
bear and forbear ought to clear the school of this waste. 

Last but by no means least is the waste caused by the 
lack of friendship often in evidence between teacher and 
pupil. There is no reason why children should consider 
the teacher as their natural enemy, but many of them 
do, and it may be that the fault lies with the teacher. 
More tact and sympathy, more understanding and encour- 
agement, more kindness and friendship, might bridge the 
gap and win the pupil’s willing cooperation. Instead of 
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having to force every bit of work out of him at the point 
of a bayonet, he might then be got to do his tasks with 
at least a show of willingness. Sarcasm, cynicism, invec- 
tives and slurs antagonize pupils, inhibit effort, and stifle 
good will. Everything that prevents the child’s doing 
his best is waste. 

With the advent of the trained supervisor, much of 
the waste that cumbers our schools will disappear. But 
there will always be enough left to keep us continually on 
the alert to find ways and means of combating it. 


Sociology 


Catholic Social Education 
Josepu Huss tern, S.J. 


LASSES of sociology are today common in our 

Catholic colleges. Some attention, at least, to so- 
ciology or economics is now generally understood to be 
indispensable for a completely-rounded course of studies. 
Distinct departments of sociology and social service are, 
however, still very few. 

It is not many years ago that the first attempt of this 
nature was made at Loyola University, Chicago. Ford- 
ham University followed next in order. Then came the 
School of Social Service established at Washington, un- 
der the auspices of the N. C. W. C. Others sprang up, 
here and there, in the United States and Canada, but 
they still remain few and far between, nor have they in- 
variably proved successful. 

The fact is that not the same opportunities of social- 
service employment are offered in all parts of the country. 
It is futile to found a social-service school with no outlet 
for its students. In the East by far the best opportuni- 
ties for future employment can be found. This is due 
to the numerous highly developed social organizations 
which are there steadily creating a demand for competent 
men and women to carry on the many social enterprises 
already firmly established. Thus a real need for trained 
social workers exists. 

Just now Fordham University School of Sociology and 
Social Service is attracting attention by its announcement 
of the beginning of the second decade of its activity and 
is thus formally placing its first milestone. A decade is 
an historic age as Catholic schools of sociology go for 
the present. 

From the first His Eminence Cardinal Hayes has shown 
a keen interest in this undertaking. He has followed it 
with a special affection. He has, in fact, himself largely 
helped to create the pressing need for it. The vast and 
splendidly organized social enterprises within his arch- 
diocese, all conducted under his own fostering care, un- 
ceasingly call for trained Catholic social workers of every 
kind. 

We are not surprised, therefore, that he deemed the 
present occasion of sufficient importance to have his letter 
of endorsement read in all the churches, recommending 
the institution once more to the clergy, the Religious com- 
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munities, and the people in general, while bespeaking their 
hearty cooperation in its future development. He more- 
over expressly stated that it was in answer to his own 
earnest wish that the University had added this additional 
department to its curriculum. “ Our Catholic charities, 
here and elsewhere, need trained and devoted workers.” 

To measure up to our opportunities, as he well ob- 
served, we must combine Catholic principles with the 
highest modern standards of social training and technique. 
We must take whatever modern “philanthropy” may have 
wisely conceived, and breathe into it the soul of Christian 
charity. 

What the eminent Cardinal, in his zeal for social serv- 
ice and Christian charity, has to say of the particular 
institution so intimately cherished by him holds true no 
less of every similar school, wherever the opportunities 
of establishing one may exist. Such a school “can do 
much to restore souls to Christ by sending forth workers 
into the field of social and charitable activity, thoroughly 
trained—first, in religious principles, and, secondly, in 
the latest methods of social science.” 

The curriculum of a Catholic social school should dis- 
play an organic unity, in which part is linked with part, 
so as to form a living structure. Such a curriculum is 
not arrived at by accident, but is the result of careful 
and scientific planning. The course as outlined here is 
substantially found at Fordham and may be regarded as 
an adequate curriculum for any school of sociology and 
social service. Naturally a number of other courses 
might be added. Economics, too, must be understood, as 
treated here from many angles. 

To begin with we are to note the distinction made be- 
tween sociology and social service. Although closely re- 
lated these two are not to be confounded with each other, 
as doubtless is often done in the popular mind. 

Sociology is the study of social life in all its phases. 
Its main purpose should be to arrive at correct principles 
of action. Naturally it is also concerned with correct 
methods and plans for the solution of all and sundry so- 
cial problems. Social service, on the other hand, while it 
cannot dispense with a knowledge of sociology, is emi- 
nently practical in its aims, and leads into direct personal 
contact with the problems of human life, as they present 
themselves under its eyes. 

In contradistinction to the present-day methods in the 
materialistic classroom, the lecturer in the Catholic 
schools of sociology, economics and social service will 
evidently make the Catholic principles of philosophy and 
the teachings of the Gospel the basis of his instruction. 
Taking modern Science by the hand, the teacher leads her 
into the sweet and most rational service of Christ. 
Science cannot suffer loss, but is immeasurably enriched 
by her association with Christianity. Philanthropy, bap- 
tized, does not lose any of her efficiency in assuming her 
new name of Christian Charity. 

With the true dignity of man, his eternal destiny and 
free will taken into account, the first branch of Catholic 
importance is that of ethics, as specifically applied, in 
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simply innumerable ways, to social and economic ques- 
tions. A distinct course will naturally be accorded to 
this, while at the same time it pervades, like religion, all 
the classroom work. 

From the study of the individual we pass at once to 
that of the family. As the unit of society, this must be 
studied from every aspect and in all its details, both theo- 
retically and in practical case work. The individual must 
constantly be viewed in connection with his family rela- 
tions. Home conditions are the first considerations the 
experienced social worker will weigh. 

But the most important matter of concern to the fam- 
ily, in the material order, is the industrial question. It is 
the “job” that matters. It is the wage that tells in the 
family budget. Working hours and conditions, woman 
and child labor, industrial employment of mothers, and 
similar problems are of further consequence to the social 
worker. Hence the necessity of such courses as indus- 
trial history, labor problems, industrial social service, and 
personal management. 

Of tremendous consequence, also, in family life is the 
subject of health. Courses dealing with this question are 
indispensable in a school of social service. Work in hos- 
pitals may at times be undertaken by the social graduate, 
but some knowledge of medicine and disease is of value 
to every social worker. Certainly, social and public health 
conditions must come under this purview, as well as the 
question of sanitary housing. 

But of greater importance even then physical health 
is the moral well-being of the family. This subject is 
approached by the study of crime and its prevention, by 
courses on criminology, crime and punishment, parole and 
probation work. 

Again, the social worker does not deal with the family 
or individuals in the abstract. Some of these have re- 
cently arrived from other shores, and this leads to the 
study of immigration and naturalization problems. All, 
without exception, are intimately affected by their sur- 
roundings, and hence the further occasion of treating 
community problems and community organizations. Not 
a few find themselves in need of legislative assistance 
and so the pupil is to be still further fortified, in a perfect 
curriculum, by a general knowledge of social legislation. 

But of particular interest to the heart of the social 
worker, as to the Heart of Christ, is the child. The prob- 
lems of child welfare are indeed innumerable. There is 
the orphaned child, the dependent child, the delinquent 
child and the mentally or physically defective child. For 
intelligent work among children an intimate knowledge 
of them is required. 

In fact the problem confronting the social worker, both 
in dealing with child and adult, is often of a mental or 
psychic nature. This makes obvious the great need of 
courses of psychology and psychiatry, from a Catholic 
standpoint, as well as the further biological knowledge 
that is valuable in social service. Such studies profoundly 
deepen the insight of the student into the human maladies 
and maladjustments under his eyes. 
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That mention, finally, leads us to the all-important so- 
cial case work. This should be under most expert and 
Catholic supervision. At Fordham it is quite appro- 
priately in the charge of the eminently qualified Secretary 
of Charities in the New York Archdiocese. In line with 
this are the further courses that pertain to record writing, 
accurate reports and tabulation, which today are greatly 
insisted upon in social organizations. 

The field of sociology will of course present many other 
specific subjects not enumerated here, which may be more 
or less important according to circumstances. Wherever 
sociology is touched upon there is at once need of that 
Catholic interpretation which can be given only in a 
Catholic institution. The sociological principles common 
in the non-Catholic world today are likely to be, in their 
ultimate deductions, entirely destructive of all spirituality 
and freedom of the will. 

It is clear then how important it is that social educa- 
tion be acquired in Catholic institutions. Nor must we 
forget that the great social teacher and social force 
throughout the ages has ever been and ever will continue 
to be—the Catholic Church. 


FOR A LITTLE CHILD 


If ever I make a song again, 
’Tis you shall be the theme,— 

Your beauty as a precious fact 
Is more than pictures dream. 


The splendor of the starry skies 
Is but your way of truth— 

They serve the joyous will of God, 
And that maintains their youth. 


And little flowers in timid shades 
By mountain crag and pool,— 

Their fragrance speaks your law of life 
In God’s frequented school. 


Though I may watch majestic stars, 
And hidden flowers that dream,— 
Whenever I make a song again, 
’Tis you shall be the theme. 
MicuHaew Earts, S.J. 


CHINESE LANTERNS 


My loves are chinese lanterns strung across 
The gradual garden of my years. Now night 

Is come, how gallantly they twirl and toss 
With every tremor of the wind, each light 

Contriving arabesques across the dark 
Unruffled pool of dead desire! How brave 

Are these small lamps to strive against the stark 
Reality of time, the bridal grave, 

And even Him to whom I pledged my fast 
Allegiance. There is little left to do 

But watch my chinese lanterns in their last 
Fantastic dance drive colored daggers through 

The nerveless night, and when the dance is done 


To wait their quiet quenching, one by one. 
C. T. Lanwam. 
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ITH the whole Catholic world gained for the Little 

Flower, St. Teresa of the Child Jesus, there has 
been a longing in the Catholic heart to see her veneration 
taken out by a final step from the field of private or local 
devotion, and swung into the full current of the liturgy 
of the Church. “ His Holiness Pope Pius XI,” to quote 
the decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, “ vouch- 
safed to approve in totality the Office and the Mass of the 
Feast, and ordered that both the secular and the regular 
clergy, in the Universal Church, should celebrate each 
year, on the third of October, as a minor double feast, 
the Feast of St. Teresa of the Child Jesus.” 


VEN for those who know nothing of our ideals and 
for whom the term “ Little Flower” is practically 
meaningless, there is a lesson merely in the fact of this 
universal devotion and desire that she be better known. 
For it is a standing proof that the youth of today does 
love the highest ideals of good, when that good is pre- 
sented to it. When the good is rejected and despised, it 
is not because human standards are changed, but because 
young people have been deceived, and tricked, often by 
those who are older and should be wiser, into imagining 
things as good and beautiful which they themselves, in 
disillusioned maturity, will reject. Those who give them 
what youth is supposed today to want, namely the “ new 
morality,” are in reality giving them what they emphati- 
cally do not want, in their inmost selves. 

Hence it is not easy to see how anyone with a real heart 
for young people can write as does the Editor of the 
Christian Register for August 25; even with the proviso 
that unlimited licence is not advocated: 

Such motives as self-denial, discipline, and obedience weigh 
but lightly in the balance against self-expression and independence 
... An entirely new sense of what is right and what is wrong 
is developing, and we make bold to add, ought to develop . . 
The fact that things are attractive, beautiful, and of good report 
is going to determine their acceptance by future generations 
rather than that they conform to a moral code imposed on man- 
kind some centuries ago. 

The Church has never taught self-denial and obedience, 
in pagan style, as the cold precepts of a dead “moral 
code,” like that of Confucius. She teaches them, like all 
other virtues, as the building up of man and woman into 
the full stature of a child of God; and to know their 
hidden sweetness, their changeless beauty, she bids her 
children meditate on October third, on the entrancing 
loveliness of the life of the Little Flower of Jesus. 





HE week of Social Studies (Semaine Sociale) which 

was held at the end of August at Nancy in France, 
enlisted the most brilliant minds of Catholic France to 
treat of the problem, intimately connected with the pre- 
ceding, of “ Woman in Society.” History, social legisla- 
tion, ethics, physiology and biology, economics, and educa- 
tional theory were ransacked to find the needs, to interpret 




















the problems of the modern woman. Out of all the 
discussion appeared to emerge the turning-point of the 
whole status of woman in society today, that of the 
mission of woman in the family, as was pointed out by 
M. Duthoit in his inaugural address. Education, working 
conditions, morals, political activity,—all hinge ultimately 
on the question as to the true mission of woman con- 
sidered from the point of view of the family, through 
which she in turn controls the destinies of nations. 





OW perfectly true Catholic motherhood and wide 
H public interest can be reconciled was shown recently 
by the honors paid to Mrs. Waleria Lipczynski, of Detroit, 
on whom the Polish Consul in that city recently bestowed 
the prized Polish Golden Service Cross in recognition 
of nearly half a century of activities in behalf of the 
Polish people. The honor was presented as a reward for 
her efforts in connection with the Polish National Alliance 
and for work during the World War. There is no space 
here to tell even a part of all that this wonderful little 
lady, now eighty-three years old, the mother of the Polish 
community of Detroit, has done for her people. During 
the war she not only organized loan campaigns and war 
relief on a large scale, but assisted in recruiting a Polish 
company for serving in the Polish army in France under 
General Haller, and was chosen by her countrymen in 
America to present to M. Paderewski the flag which 
Polish organizations gave him when he sailed from this 
country to become President of the new republic. She 
has been too busy working here, she says, ever to return 
to visit her native country. But she has a little box of 
Polish earth which, when she dies, she wishes sprinkled 


over her grave. 





CTOBER 3, the Feast of the Little Flower, will also 

make the first anniversary of the burial of the Rev. 
Mother Mary Joseph Aubert who for sixty-five years 
labored among the sick, the suffering and the native 
Maoris in Wellington, New Zealand. Mother Aubert was 
a relative of the famous Mother Duchesne, R.S.C.J., and 
knew St. Madeleine Sophie Barat. She herself founded 
the Sisters of Our Lady of Compassion, and established 
many wonderful charities in New Zealand. 





ELL, there you have three types of womanhood: 
W.. the theologians say, the contemplative, the active, 
and those whose lives combine contemplation and activity, 
the lives of Mary and Martha. For every life, however, 
there must be some contemplation, some quiet hours of 
thought and reflection. Some such thought must have 
inspired Pius XI when he made such a wonderful present 
of books to his niece on the recent occasion of her 
marriage. If the list were all books in English, instead of 
in French and Italian, I should advertise it at once as 
“The Pope’s Book Shelf.” As it stands, it is an admirable 
nucleus of an ideal Catholic library in those two languages. 
In the list are works by fifteen Italian authors, including 
of course Dante; French translations of Father Faber 
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(English) and Pastor (German); and books by twenty 
more French authors, among whom are Delehaye, Fouard, 
Gillet, Gratry, Dom Guéranger, Lendriot, Leseur, Sertil- 
langes, Tissier, and others. Joergensen, translated from 
the Danish, is also mentioned. Ninety-one volumes and 
one periodical are named. The list shows the fine concep- 
tion entertained by the Holy Father of what a Catholic 
woman’s culture should be and, since it was a personal 
gift, it is a tribute to the discrimination and taste of his 
11ece, 





UT how about the ideal husband? That question was 

completely settled the other day by an accommodating 
French newspaper, which took up a vote among 4,470 
contestants. Eleven qualities of an ideal fiance were 
proposed to the ladies to choose from (remember they are 
matter-of-fact over there), and the list came out in the 
following order. The reader can make her (or his) own 
reflections. Worker (I suppose they mean just natural- 
born love of toil, the kind that thinks of vacation only in 
terms of Madame) has the first place. This is a dis- 
couraging start for the hopeful youth. However he may 
find his own description further down the list. They 
follow thus: Loyalty; Good Character (nice and vague) ; 
Economy (N.B.); Order; Patience (he may need it, and 
so may she) ; Exactitude ; Generosity ; Cheerfulness ; Com- 
plaisance ; Optimism. 

Alas for the Legionnaires! Poor Optimism is the last 
in the French ladies’ list, and Exactitude comes ahead of 
Generosity. However, this will give a pleasant feeling of 
security to the folks at home. 

Tue Piverim. 


STAINED GLASS: CATHEDRAL OF COLOGNE 


These cadences of light unfold, 

- When dawn displays the liberal sun, 
A host of knights, in casques of gold, 
Whose breast-plates swim in cinnamon. 


From every helm an emerald cross 

Darts frosty flame across the gloom, 
And velvet-sinewed stallions toss 

Proud manes decked out in onyx-bloom. 


At blaze of noon each silver sword 
Unsheathes, for homage straight and high, 
As page and squire and knight accord, 

In leal to those now drawing nigh. 


Fit love to One in blinding white, 

And Her, robed all in gentlest blue— 
Their King, the Living Lord of Light, 
Their Queen, His Mother, Virgin, too. 


And there, at sunset, heralds fling 
Rose-garlands ’round each hallowed head, 
While troubadours and princes sing 
Laudate to the living dead. 


Then Lauda Sion—the curious moon 
Departs; the colors merge, expire, 
Forming a ritualistic rune 


In darkling pageantries of fire. 
J. Corson MILLER. 
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Francis Grierson 
Sara Kountz DIETHELM 


P RESS notices carrying the distressing incident of the 
death of Francis Grierson, amidst the glitter and 
grandeur of Hollywood nearby, seem to have awakened a 
new interest in the genius who made the world of letters 
his debtor because of the legacy he bequeathed humanity 
in the shape of a sheaf of brilliant essays. 

A man whom chance brought into a close relationship 
with Grierson for a brief space, thus describes his im- 
pressions of the gifted writer. They are quoted here be- 
cause they help to form an estimate of the musician and 
author, and because of their personal touch. 

“Some years ago while living at a little hotel in one 
of our large cities, I met Waldemar Tonner, a man 
slightly past fifty, who said that he was private secretary 
to Francis Grierson, and who loaned me ‘ The Invincible 
Alliance.” I read it with growing astonishment, so mag- 
nificent was the style. I then borrowed another book, 
“The Valley of Shadows.’ This volume, I afterwards 
learned, took ten years to write, and was sold for five 
hundred dollars. I confided to the secretary of Mr. 
Grierson that I, too, had dreams of becoming an author, 
and showed him a manuscript which he gave to the master, 
for such he was. The next day Tonner informed me that 
Mr. Grierson would see me, and I soon learned that he 
was the most unapproachable of men, that no one could 
see him except through arrangement with his secretary, 
who handled all his affairs public and private. To the 
faithful Tonner, Grierson was littie short of a god, I have 
never seen between two men such whole-souled devotion. 

“When I went to their room, I found the stage all 
set for my visit. It was a drab room in a drab hotel, but 
Tonner had seen to it that Francis Grierson was arrayed 
in his shabby best—a frock coat, striped trousers, spats 
and high collar. He rose to greet me, towering over six 
feet. He had wonderfully fine features, very regular, and 
his hair was graying at the temples. His features showed 
no evidence of the poverty, the struggles which had been 
his lot for many years. He possessed an air of distinction 
which would have signalled him out in any company. He 
had a charming smile, brilliant, sparkling eyes, a rich, 
deep, resonant voice that appealed to my musical ear. 

“T heard him play a dozen improvisations. It was 
music such as I had never heard. I watched his hands, 
each of which had a reach covering twelve keys. He 
played almost everything within the range of the three 
octaves which his extraordinary reach covered. His style 
was staccato-like. He said ‘I shall play a picture of the 
hosts of Israel crossing the Red Sea,’ and you saw, 
rather than heard what he was playing. You saw the 
wild flight of the Jews, the fierce pursuit by the Egyp- 
tians, the miraculous parting of the waters so that the 
refugees might pass to safety, the tragic death of their 
pursuers. You shook yourself back to the present, but 
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no impression was left on your mind of a note, measure 
or phrase of music. The music died away and the vision 
vanished. All that remained in your memory was the 
vivid picture you had just seen. 

“Some months later I heard him play again, ‘ The 
Battle of the Somme’ which was still being fought, and 
I got the impression of actually witnessing the great con- 
flict. The musician had used notes as an artist uses 
colors. It was a weird, uncanny experience. I knew then 
that Waldemar Tonner had not been fantastic in trying 
to explain the strange, inexplicable power of Francis 
Grierson’s genius.” 

Here ends a part of the narrative as related. It may 
serve to emphasize the musical gift of the author and 
mystic. When Francis Grierson heard a piano for the 
first time, he crawled through the window of a neighbor’s 
house to get at the instrument. Within two years he was 
touring the country as the boy improvisatore. He never 
studied music. It came to him intuitively. It seemed 
to him that he could express himself in every mood 
through his touch, and his creative genius expanded as 
readily in the realm of music as in literature. When but 
nineteen, Grierson went to Paris, determined to study 
under Auber; but the great French composer, after listen- 
ing to him play, informed him that there were no rules 
for the guidance of genius, and took him on a tour through 
France. At this period, Alexander Dumas, pére, was at 
the height of his fame and his salons were a feature of 
Paris life, and a rendezvous for celebrities. Grierson soon 
became a favorite there and his fame spread. Alexander, 
Czar of Russia, invited him to be his guest at the royal 
palace and he remained in Russia a year. 

There is no doubt that this native musical ability en- 
hanced the power of Grierson’s gift of expression. He 
has been called a “ writer’s writer.” His appeal is to the 
few, but it remains for some capable biographer to nar- 
rate the picturesque story of his life, a life tinged with 
romance, with disillusionments, with poverty. 

In his vivid book, “ The Valiey of the Shadows,” which 
appeared when he was past sixty, and which he was eight 
years in writing, he gives impressions at once faithful and 
realistic, of his childhood haunts. Having been born in 
1848, in England, his parents brought him to America 
as a baby and settled in the Lincoln country which was 
already in a partial condition of chaos. His home had 
been one of the stations of the “underground railroad 
used in smuggling negroes out of slavery.” 

It had been at the age of thirty-five that Grierson had 
written his first book, and written it in French. It is a 
book of short essays or aphorisms, and is regarded almost 
as a classic in French today. Grierson is said to have 
mastered no rules of French grammar, and had never 
made much of a study of the language, but on the publica- 
tion of “ La Vie et les Hommes,” Maeterlinck wrote him 
that the work was so well done, that he hoped he might 
some day be able to write faultless French. 

Grierson once remarked that, until 1899, he “was a 
wanderer through the world with a knapsack filled with 
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ornaments which none cared to look at.” However, these 
exquisite ornaments adorn, no doubt, some of the essays 
which he has bequeathed to posterity. A collection called 
“ Parisian Portraits” is reminiscent in character. “ The 
Humor of the Underman” is philosophical in its ten- 
dencies, and “ The Celtic Temperament” is a sheaf of 
meditative essays which attracted much attention. 

Francis Grierson once wrote that “all men and women 
are heroic, who have worked, waited and suffered without 
losing faith in themselves.” He was unconsciously writing 
an apotheosis of himself, for his pathway through 
life was choked with briars and weeds. For long years 
he patiently toiled, by his side the faithful Tonner, who 
during the years in which his master was working upon 
“The Valley of the Shadows” found employment in 
various capacities that they might eke out a living. 

Any attempt to analyse Grierson’s mental gifts, or to 
describe them, seems a futile search for superlatives. He 
possessed in addition to his concise, exquisite style, the 
Greek worship of beauty. He himself defined this love of 
the esthetic by the utterance that “as a dance without 
harmonious movement has no charm, so an idea without 
style has no force.” His writings at times seem almost 
didactic, because of their aphoristic character, and his 
paragraphs stand out brilliantly from the printed page, 
like priceless jewels of wisdom. 

Francis Grierson was a true mystic in his writings. He 
had clearness of vision, and seemed strangely able to 
sense forthcoming events. Indeed he seems to have always 
been a seer, and perhaps subconsciously, even in his youth, 
a mystic. When in the ‘eighties he embraced Catholicism, 
he naturally fell into his rightful niche, and found in the 
mysticism and liturgy of the Church, that spiritual con- 
solation which endowed him with the fortitude to carry 
him through weary, dreary days of adversity. 

Beyond question his newly found Faith intensified his 
gift of vision, and clarified his power of thought. His 
pages are replete with aphorisms and it is necessary to 
ponder them carefully, to discern their underlying sig- 
nificance. His name is one not to be reckoned with 
lightly, and the more serious-minded and thoughtful Cath- 
olic will be grateful for his message, which has the power 
to oifset some of the pessimistic and materialistic tenden- 
cies with which false prophets adorn modern philosophy. 


FAIRY CHILD 


I think I am a fairy child, 
For, when I walk within the wood, 
I always find a secret place 
Where fairies danced and dryads _ stood. 


And evermore the little leaves, 
Together with each fragrant vine, 

Tell me the things that they have seen 
And make the world of fancy mine. 


When I express my happiness, 
Folks stare at me with strange surprise, 
And I flee like a frightened fawn 
Before the doubting in their eyes. 
Epcar DANIEL KRAMER. 
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Lord Brougham and the Whig Party. By ArtHuUR ASPINALL. 
New York: Longmans, Green ana Company. $7.00. 

In recent years historians have shown a renewed interest in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. This may be accounted 
for by the increasing influence of the Labor party in England. 
For in this period one discovers the first conscious strivings of 
British Socialism and Trade Unionism. It is no surprise then, to 
find rescarch in such a field yielding this scholarly work of 
Arthur Aspinall. His study is confined to the career of Brougham 
as a statesman. This necessarily throws much light on the ac- 
tivities of the Whig party with which Brougham was most closely 
connected during his public life. Although for years a most 
conspicuous member of this party, he was never accepted as its 
leader, chiefly because his colleagues were never quite sure of 
his loyalty. It was a part of Brougham’s philosophy that party 
connections were merely a cloak for selfishness and hypocrisy. He 
maintained that they were based on interest and not principle. 
This might explain his evasion of the major issues of the period, 
Parliamentary Reform and Catholic Emancipation, until they 
gave promise of bringing him into greater power. As an un- 
official leader, however, he succeeded in moulding the ideas of the 
party, in forcing his views on the Ministry and in giving shape 
to the opinions of the middle-class. Mr. Aspinall does not hesi- 
tate to point out the faults of character and temperament which 
did more than anything else to deprive Brougham of the political 
power which he sometimes unscrupulously ambitioned. His many 
qualifications for a statesman were limited as much by the fact 
that he attempted too much as by the glaring defects of his char- 
acter. Students of history will acknowledge their indebtedness 
to Mr. Aspinall for this very readable and candid account of 
Brougham and his times. Some versified political squibs of the 


period and a number of contemporary cartoons are reproduced. 
a 


La Vie Chrétienne au Premier Siecle de Il’Eglise. By 
J. Lesreron. Paris: Bernard Grasset. 12 francs. 

This little book, by Father Lebreton, S.J., is the second in the 
notable series entitled “La Vie Chrétienne,” edited by Maurice 
Brillant. In a simple, charmingly narrative style, the author tells 
of the profound transformation produced by the teachings of 
Christ, and renders again, as far as possible, the actual accents 
of the first teachers of Christianity, of Christ above all, then of 
St. Paul and St. John. The Christian religion is presented to us 
not as a theoretical doctrine, but as a life, as the “ fountain of 
living waters,” spreading its life-giving freshness in the parched 
desert of a world blasted by sin and its consequences. The time 
has now come, in the author’s opinion, for the world to return 
to this well-spring of Divine life which made glad with celestial 
peace and strengthened with unheard-of power the hearts and 
minds of the first Christians. The rapid survey of the entire 
life, mission and teaching of Our Lord, though presented with the 
utmost simplicity and directness, will not fail to enlarge and 
enlighten our idea of Christ and Christianity. The Saviour is 
shown in His relation to the setting of Messianic hopes with 
which He began His earthly teaching. The characteristics of 
His legislation are outlined, the accent of authority, of sincerity, of 
candor, of love. In this graphic presentation one is shown how 
impossible it is to conceive the teaching of Christ apart from a 
belief in His twofold nature, of God and of Man. The sublimity 
and mystery of the Kingdom of God is depicted; while Christ’s 
fellowship with human weakness and His consideration of our na- 
ture is beautifully introduced in the chapter on the Son of Man. 
Twice in the book the subtle objections of the Protestant scholar, 
Reuss—one against Catholic teaching concerning the effects of the 
Holy Spirit, the other against virginity, are aptly answered. The 
chapters on St. Paul present a marvelously graphic view of the 
soul of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. P. Lebreton presents 
his views throughout in the actual words of Our Lord, of St. Paul 
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and St. John as far as possible. Passages that we have read 
hundreds of times take on a new life in the context. We see the 
contrast of human weakness and God’s power, of sublime con- 
templation and human temptation, and the central doctrine of incor- 
poration into the mystical body of Christ strikingly developed. 
The relation of St. John’s teaching to that of St. Paul is clearly 
put. In general, the book offers the fruit of long and careful 
meditation, as well as of practical knowledge of modern needs. 


J. L. F. 


Conscience and Its Problems. By KENNETH E. Kirk. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. $6.00. 

This is the third of a series of studies in moral theology from 
the pen of an Anglican minister. A subtitle “An Introduction 
to Casuistry” summarizes its scope and content. It has merit 
as a pioneer work in almost virgin soil, for though the early 
Protestant doctors after their apostasy from Rome continued tu 
make much of the moral teachings of the Mother Church, during 
the last century and more, casuistry has fallen into desuetude out- 
side the Fold. Though professing a perfectly legitimate branch 
of moral science whose purpose is to direct the practical conscience 
in its judgments, Catholic casuists have for the most part been 
calumniated as mere sophists confounding right and wrong and 
trifling with hair-splitting distinctions. Dr. Kirk’s book also 
has merit as indicative of a movement towards a unification of 
moral principles among Anglicans, whose instability, vagueness 
and deficiency his own discussion of ethical theories brings into 
bold relief. Moreover, the author is to be commended for the 
scholarship and erudition his volume evidences, for his apparent 
wide range of reading in the field of moral, especially of Catholic 
treatises from which he quotes most copiously, and for the 
patent fairness with which he has attempted to understand and 
represent the position of Catholic theologians even where he may 
differ from their conclusions. Two sections covering the nature 
and history of casuistry are especially interesting. At the same 
time there is much in the volume to which exception must be 
taken. Indeed it is not exaggeration to say that there is not a 
chapter free from objectionable features, inaccuracies, or errone- 
ous statements or interpretations. While this holds true of 
“Part I: Conscience and Casuistry” equally with “Part II: 
Problems of Conscience,” it is particularly so of the latter. In 
part the author is a relativist in morals which puts one curiously 
to inquire just what his attitude would be about certain of the 
statements uttered by some of his Anglican confreres in their 
recent San Francisco convention. Such practical topics as birth 
control, divorce, lying, and commercial honesty, leave much to be 
desired in their treatment. Artificial birth control is essentially 
and universally wrong. So too divorce and lying. With these 
evils there is no room for compromise. On the other hand it is a 
rather rigoristic doctrine that merely material cooperators must 
conscientiously resign industrial or commercial positions when 
their employers use them as pawns in questionable enterprises. 


W. I. L. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Of Literary Intent.—In the most genial and cultured man- 
ner, Thomas O’Hagan discourses on certain art-phases in his 
“Intimacies in Canadian Life and Letters” (Ottawa: The Graphic 
Publishers. $1.50). The half dozen essays that comprise the 
volume are appreciations mostly of his French and English literary 
countrymen. In two of the essays, he surveys the French-Canad- 
ian poetry and prose writers, always in a spirit of appreciation 
and encouragement. Another chapter recalls some specimens of 
humor in the Canadian Parliament, while still another examines 
Canadian poetry for the patriotic note that has been sounded in it. 
He answers in the negative to the question “Is the French spoken 
in Quebec a Patois?” too often answered affirmatively by those 
not well versed in real French. The printing and format of the 
volume are worthy of imitation by our American publishers. 
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So very much study is required to comprehend the Divine 
Comedy of Dante, and so overshadowing is its greatness, that 
the ordinarily well-informed Dantean may not have made himself 
familiar with the lesser poetry. A most available book for this 
is “The Minor Poems of Dante” (American Branch: Oxford 
Press), translated and edited by Lorna De’ Lucchi (Lancaster). 
In this one volume have been gathered all the shorter pieces of 
Dante, recognized as authentic by the scholars who issued the 
critical volume of his works on the occasion of the sixth centenary 
in 1921. The translation is not only accurate and idiomatic, but 
is, in addition, beautiful in itself. Mrs. De’ Lucchi has succeeded 
in preserving the metrical forms of the original and in suggesting 
their spirit. The Italian text is not supplied. In its stead, how- 
ever, a critical note is given and a condensed statement is offered 
as to the setting or the intent of the poem. ° 


A Miscellany of Catholic Studies—In the economy of the 
Christian dispensation the great sources of grace for mankind are 
the Holy Sacraments. It is important therefore that the Faithful 
should be well instructed in their nature and practical effects. 
Unfortunately readable treatises about them are relatively scarce 
as most writers when discussing them make the mistake of being 
either over-technical or too diffuse. It is because the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Peter Cauley avoids both these pitfalls that clergy and 
laity alike will welcome the three small volumes he has published 
under the titles “Court of Conscience,” “The Good Shepherd” 
and “ The First Contract” (Erie, Pa. The Author: 130 E. Fourth 
St. 35c. each). The first, originally edited three years ago but 
now revised, treats of Penance and Extreme Unction; the second 
of Holy Orders; the third, which Protestants will profit by as 
well as Catholics, of the all-important subject of Matrimony. As 
Msgr. Cauley himself notes, there is nothing new in these instruc- 
tions for the Divine truths with which they deal, like the laws of 
addition and subtraction, never vary. But the age-old dogmas 
are brought out clearly and in an interesting and up-to-date style 
that will not fail to appeal to the American laity. They merit a 
wide circle of readers. 

For the benefit of priests in English-speaking countries, the 
Rev. Hamilton MacDonald has translated ‘“ Homiletic Thoughts 
and Counsels” (Herder. $1.25), from the German of the Rt. Rev. 
Paul William von Keppler. It is a series of practical papers on 
preaching directing attention especially to those phases of modern 
culture which are particularly significant for purposes of homiletic 
study. At a time when spiritual and religious ennui seems to be 
the prevalent attitude of listeners in our pews, the suggestions 
in this little manual indicate how the preacher, still preaching 
Christ and Him alone, can suit his remarks to contemporary intel- 
lectual, spiritual, social and moral conditions. Preachers and 
seminarians are indebted to the translator for having made avail- 
able in the vernacular these helpful hints of the late distinguished 
Bishop of Rottenburg, himself a most successful pulpit-orator. 

Of the modern isms with which our hectic age aligns itself 
perhaps none is so dangerous as the cult of spiritism. By no 
means new, it was given a decided impetus by the World War 
when so many who were bereft of their dear ones sought conso- 
lation in its empty promises and when men like Lodge and Doyle 
became its protagonists. “Are Mediums Really Witches?” (Lan- 
caster, Pa. Wickersham Press. $1.75), is a Catholic discussion of 
the vexed problem of spiritism from the pen of John P. Touey. 
It is a caution against tampering with the world beyond. By 
demonstrating the existence of a personal-evil force and of demon 
intervention in human affairs, it aims to prove man’s ability to 
acquire through dealing with these agencies preternatural powers. 
It is a popular presentation of an intriguing subject though readers 
will hardly be at one in accepting all the conclusions the author 
professes to arrive at from a study of the phenomena discussed. 

Though it is technical and consequently principally recom- 
mended to theological students, even the well-instructed laity will 
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find helpful information and suggestions in “ Mental Prayer 
according to the Teaching of Saint Thomas Aquinas” (Dublin: 
Gill. 2/6). The author, the Rev. Denis Fahey, C.S.Sp., treats 
this important phase of ascetic theology from the viewpoint of the 
Angelic Doctor and makes copious use of quotations from his 
works to establish the various points which he is interested in 
emphasizing. Because the schoolmen are not always at one either 
in interpreting Saint Thomas or in their understanding of mental 
prayer, not all theologians will be in harmony with all Father 
Faney’s findings though they will be edified and helped by his 
volume. 


Travelers and Explorers.—Most tourists abroad must con- 
tent tlemselves with the help that guidebooks afford in 
planning their sight-seeing. The result is that they often 
leave to chance the questions of where to go and what to 
see. They learn later, with regret, that they have missed 
attractions of moment. To expedite their program when they 
go to England’s metropolis, H. V. Morton has prepared “ When 
You Go to London” (Harper. $2.50). Diary form, it tells the 
prospective visitor what interesting events are on the boards month 
by month, and just how to prepare to get the best out of a stay 
in London. Thus he is forewarned that in February the King 
opens Parliament; that May offers a splendid attraction in the 
Chelsea Flower Show, the opera and the Derby; that in June the 
International Horse Show and the Air Force Pageant at Hendon 
ought to be included in one’s program as well as Ascot and Eaton 
for “the Fourth.” In this wise the whole year is profitably and 
pleasantly mapped out. But how many Americans can give a 
twelvemonth to London? 

It is a rather disappointing volume in which Ruth Otis Sawtell 
and Ida Treat have collaborated under the title “ Primitive 
Hearths in the Pyrenees” (Appleton. $3.00). It is meant to 
chronicle in a popular style an interesting scientific expedition 
in a fascinating country and among people whose lives are rich 
in romance. But though these American university graduates had 
in their summer exploration-venture material for a splendid 
story, apparently they missed their opportunity. There is too much 
technical matter in the volume to make it interesting travel 
narrative, albeit their adventures were often risky and perilous 
and there should naturally be a charm in following a search for 
fossils in prehistoric caves. From a scientific angle the authors 
assume as a fact much that is only theory. Moreover, they draw 
certain and universal conclusions from such flimsy premises as 
the extravagant holdings of pseudo-scientists about such fossils 
as the Piltdown man, the Heidelberg jaw and Pithecanthropus 


erectus. 





In the Educational Field.—The later chapters of “Preschool 
Education” (Macmillan), by Ilse Forest, contain the best part of 
her contribution to the study of the nursery and kindergarten 
period of childhood. Yet these chapters are more valuable as a 
survey of certain current theories than as a valid criticism of 
modern educational philosophy. By implication the author’s Utopia 
is an all-powerful and infallible State, which finds in the family a 
useful but clumsy servant. If parents have rights in the matter 
of their children’s education, they can be safely ignored in Utopia. 
Religion seems a non-essential. Yet the author is well aware that 
the preschool years are the most important ones for the child’s 
future. The book is well documented on the whole, with the 
exception of the first chapter. Here, by a consultation of wrong 
sources, the Church’s doctrine on original sin is grossly misrep- 
resented and confused with the Protestant notion of total depravity. 

With the increasing emphasis on the social function of the 
school, more time and attention is constantly being given to 
student activities outside the classroom. “ Extracurricular Activ- 
ities” (Macmillan), by Harry C. McKown, is intended as an aid 
for the teacher who has to be ready to sponsor or direct some 
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of the varied forms of student activities. The treatment is 
comprehensive and practical. Especially noteworthy are the chap- 
ters on student publications. That the Hi-Y and the Girl Reserve, 
two junior groups fostered by the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., should 
be included among the supplementary organizations will come as 
a distinct surprise to many readers. Yet we are told that the 
former has 2,000 units in the high schools of the country, with a 
total of 60,000 members, while the Girl Reserve boasts 6,000 mem- 
bers in the Chicago schools alone, “with a club in every high 
school meeting on school time.” 

One of the most important types of human acquisition is learn- 
ing how to work at one’s tasks most effectively. To aid in 
determining exactly how to progress in learning, William F. 
Book has prepared for supervising teachers and collegians follow- 
ing orientation courses “Learning How to Study and Work 
Effectively” (Ginn. $1.96). The volume is practical without any 
ethical or psychological system to champion or defend. 


Religious and Ethical Encyclopedia.—Closing a stupendous 
work of scholarship and erudition in a manner equally scholarly, 
the “Index” (Scribner. $8.00), has recently been issued of “ En- 
cyclopedia of Religion and Ethics,” edited by James Hastings. 
This concluding volume is on a par in size and format with the 
other volumes. It had been planned by Dr. Hastings before his 
death and has, since then, been carried out according to his spirit. 
The greater portion is devoted to an alphabetical arrangement of 
topics; this, however, is so prepared that the subject is illustrated 
by references to allied matters and so offers lines of reading and 
study. A special index is made of foreign words and Scripture 
reierences, and a complete list of contributors of articles is fur- 
nished. While the Encyclopedia may be lauded because of its 
stupendous character, it cannot be recommended to Catholic 
students unless they be masters of their subject. Being a compila- 
tion of diverse views and opinions by authors who are non- 
Catholic, by a large majority, it contains doctrines that are of- 
fensive and heretical. Even though some Catholics have con- 
tributed articles, opponents of Catholicism have to a large extent 
been chosen to write of subjects of Catholic import; and in 
matters of controversy, the non-Catholic view is usually presented 
in the strongest light. 





Yiddish Humor.—For those who can listen fluently to it or 
even puzzle through its intricacies, the language of Milt Gross is 
extremely funny and most diverting. “Dunt Esk” (Doran. 
$2.00), follows the same general mode of “ Nize Baby.” It opens 
with the rendering of “ The cuttsheep from Miles Stendish, with 
a heppilock ;” the prologue and the epilogue are in verse and the 
story is arranged in “ Fife Hects.” The greater part of the book 
is taken up with the account of “De Feitlebaums et Home,” 
especially with that of “ Looy, dot dope” and “ goot for notting ” 
Isidore. For example, “ Looy, dot dope, gats by a riting acedemy 
a job,” and as for Isidore, “it geevs de femily from Isidore a 
boiday poddy.” When the Feitlebaums go, in the third part, to “de 
sisshore ” they find that “de wodder is worm, bot de hair is cold.” 
“ Nize Baby” has a special section to itself, and “ De Raven” is 
translated as the concluding number of the program. Unless 
read aloud, these transcriptions of the speech of so many millions 
of New Yorkers are unintelligible. They are quite easy reading, 
however, for most subway riders. These are the people who will 
most keenly enjoy the undoubted humor of the stories. The 
illustrations by the author are riotously absurd. 

Not quite so clever or so decent are the selections in “ Bronx 
Ballads” (Simon and Schuster. $2.00), by Robert A. Simon, 
with illustrations and gags by Harry Hershfield. The melody, 
such as it is, is supplied with the text of the ballads. Mr. Simon 
has written a forward and an introductory note to each piece 
that, in their pseudo-scholarship, are more humorous than the 


ballads. 
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Coaster Captain. Barberry Bush. A Helluva War. Young 
Men in Love. Bugles in the Night. 


The last hundred pages of “Coaster Captain” (Macy-Masius. 
$2.00), James B. Connolly’s latest novel, are far more exciting 
and fascinating than are the preceding two hundred. The simple 
reason is that in these latter pages, Mr. Connolly launches his 
characters on a rickety coast-wise steamer which is beaten unmer- 
cifully by a storm and which finally sinks beneath the waves. 
Such a master of sea-description is Mr. Connolly that those who 
know his earlier books are always impatient for him to get on 
to his natural element. The preparatory chapters deal with the 
experiences of a romantic and chivalrous sea-captain, Jan Ting- 
loff, along the Boston water-front. Jan meets the disreputable 
people of the underworld in their own surroundings; he might have 
been unbothered by them had he not, in his generous and innocent 
way, attempted to abduct the wife of the landlord. The red-light 
district is so luridly described that some readers would be dis- 
turbed. The story is told with spirit and it well contrived. 


A matrimonial problem of nice discrimination brings to a climax 
the latest story of Kathleen Norris, “ Barberry Bush” (Double- 
day, Page. $2.00). Barbara Atherton, a most charming girl in a 
small California town, suddenly decides to marry Barry, a poet 
who is the creature of his most contradictory moods and is utterly 
irresponsible. The marriage is found to be no marriage after the 
birth of her child and the desertion of her husband. On legal 
grounds, Barbara was free to wed her loyal boyhood chum; but 
on moral principles, she was deterred when Barry suddenly 
returns. The narrative is carried through with all the minuteness 
of detail and the fulness of emotion that Mrs. Norris knows so 
well how to inject into novels. The intimacies ot married life are 
calmly analyzed. The motivation of the characters is based almost 
entirely on natural principles. 


There never was and never could be such an Irish-American, or 
any other sort of an American soldier as Terence X. O’Leary 
whose exploits are told by Arthur Guy Empey in “A Helluva 
War” (Appleton. $2.00). O’Leary is a most astounding man; 
he had a fine record in the cavalry, having been sent to the guard- 
house only seventeen times in three years; he could get liquor in 
the Sahara Desert; he had a fine flow of language, due to his 
vocabulary course in a co-respondent school; and when he was 
made orderly to Colonel Tiernan, a north-of-Ireland man, and 
with him sent to the,front in France, he caused more trouble than 
an Irish regiment and carried through, single-handed, enough brave 
deeds to merit a dozen Victoria Crosses. Granted that O’Leary 
is a stage Irishman, that the humor is crude and conventional and 
of the custard-pie variety, the reader is amused and sometimes 
elated by the hair-raising episodes which Mr. Empey has gathered 
together. 

Michael Arlen, in each of his successive stories, carries on an 
active propaganda to prove that the British aristocracy has quite 
lost all its sense of decorum and morality. Were his characters 
taken as types and the incidents he narrates assumed as general- 
izations, the higher classes in England would almost be as chaste 
as the lowest classes in Central Africa. “ Young Men in Love” 
(Doran. $2.50), is done with the exquisite sophistication of his 
other novels. The frailty of Venetia and the other females, and 
the irrestraint of all the men are likewise such as may be expected 
in the Arlen environment. 

Barry Benefield’s new novel “ Bugles in the Night” (Century. 
$2.00), has been named by his publishers, as their fiction lead for 
the coming season. The style which predominated in “ The Chicken 
Wagon Family,” prevails in this new work. There is in it an 
agreeable absence of such recitals as proved annoying and noisome 
in Mr. Benefield’s earlier work. One chapter of the novel, it 1s 
true, is located in questionable surroundings, but the situation is 
handled with restraint. The theme of the book, on the contrary, 
is quite moral. The story has in it elements of greatness, and 
these have been treated in a commensurate manner. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed five 
hundred words. The editors are not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in this department. 


How Many Converts? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Doctor Coakley divides the whole number of priests in the 
United States, 24,990, into the whole number of converts for the 
year, 35,751, and he finds each priest made 1.4 converts per year. 
That’s bad but the situation is actually worse if we take another 
set of figures and put the blame where it rightly belongs, on the 
Catholic laity. It is a favorite indoor sport, this thing of blaming 
the poor hard-worked clergy for everything that goes wrong. 
Let us see where the laity land in these figures. 

Taking the “ Catholic Directory” figures, if we divide the whole 
number of Catholics in the United States, 19,483,296, into the 
whole number of converts, 35,751, we get as a result the startling 
fact that the average number of converts for each Catholic in the 
United States is only .0018 of a convert per year. In other words, 
it would take an army of 10,000 Catholics an entire year to make 
18 converts! 

That the present situation is alarming is apparent from still 
another set of figures. If we take the number of converts, 35,751, 
and the number of churches and missions, 17,651, and divide them, 
we get an average of just about two converts per church per 
year throughout the length and breadth of this country. 

Two converts per parish! No need to send for a cheer leader 
and a brass band to exult over these figures. They are positively 
ridiculous, and they indicate that the Catholic Church in this 
country seems to be rapidly losing the missionary spirit, as the 
letter of Charles G. Engel pointed out recently. 

Huntington, W. Va. Oscar H. Witson. 


The Obligation of Catholic Education 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am inclined to agree with the critic of your article “The 
Child and the Catholic School,” appearing in the issue of AMERICA 
for August 20. There is something in. the emphasis given your 
probably accurate restatement of the very elementary principles 
of canon law involved that suggests the inference of widespread 
dereliction of duty on the part of Catholic parents with respect 
to Catholic education. As a matter of conscience the average 
Catholic unquestionably prefers the guidance of the local eccle- 
siastical authority, in whom, under Canon 1374, all discretion 
appears to be vested, to the “accurate” and well-meant criticism 
or exposition of a distant editorial writer. If, on the other hand, 
censure is really necessary, let it be first directed toward the 
clergy and not to an otherwise responsive Catholic laity. 

San Bruno, Calif. R. A. Rapsey. 

[America has always made it clear that, in particular cases, 
discretion is left to the Bishop to give permission for attendance 
at non-Catholic schools. It has also always pointed out that in 
each particular case such permission must be asked and granted 
before attendance there is lawful. Ed. Amenrica.] 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am a Catholic; I love and appreciate my religion, but I am 
afraid I am getting hopelessly puzzled with regard to certain points 
of discipline—or is it doctrine?—within the fold. 

You say that Catholic parents are bound to send their children 
to a Catholic school; but they do not. In my town there are 
hundreds of Catholic parents who send their children to secular 
institutions without episcopal or any other permission. Many of 
these are prominent Catholics and apparently good ones. How do 
you explain it? Is there any sense in saying that one is bound 
to do a certain thing, when one does not recognize any obligation 
to do so? Only yesterday a young man told me that he was going 
away to a non-Catholic college although the education that he is 
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pursuing can be had in several Catholic institutions with just as 
much if not more efficiency. I am puzzled. Neither this young 
man nor his parents recognized any obligation to see a bishop or 
a priest with regard to permission. 

Duluth, Minn. KENNETH ATWATER. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There is a hint at truth in the offering from Marjorie C. Grant, 
page 528, in your issue of September 10, and it is questionable, 
whether, as the editor commented, that your correspondent mis- 
understood the editorial of August 20, “The Child and the Cath- 
olic School.” 

The slogan “Every child (Catholic of course) in a Catholic 
School” is an ideal devoutly to be desired, but it is well to ponder 
the means to that end, as well as the means likely to be adopted 
to retard the drive. 

State Universities, with free tuition, might be very undesirable 
competitors in the educational field, but still quite attractive to 
many Catholic parents, whose children see no certain safe future 
in accepting positions in Catholic schools and colleges, wherein 
inadequate salaries are paid. 


Boston, Mass. R. D. JAMEs. 


To the Editor of AmERIcA: 

Regretfully I read Marjorie C. Grant's letter in your issue for 
September 10. While not attempting to question her good faith, 
one might the depth of her theology and humility. Real temper- 
ate faith, real love of Christ, are best displayed by respect for 
those and for their office, whom He has chosen to carry on the 
great work of love and sacrifice. 


Tiffin, Ohio Harry McPotin. 


A Sociologist on the Youth Problem 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The discussions on whether modern youth or modern parents 
should shoulder the blame for the distressing conditions prevailing, 
and on why so many single ladies and gentlemen are abroad, are 
most interesting. As nothing constructive has been brought out, 
save the ancient principle that it is the part of piety and true 
religion cheerfully to accept one’s lot in life, it would seem that 
something should be done not only for the progress of the Faith 
but also for the peace of society. Hence it might -be well to 
summarize the following contributing causes, most of which have 
been mentioned in various issues of America during the last year 
or so. 


1. A system of education that ignores completely the basic 
social fact that the family is the keystone of society. This 
is especially deplorable in its effects on our girls, for dilettante 
courses in household arts, where given, are not the same thing 
as planning a system of education around the interests and 
safety of the family as a core. It might be noted in passing 
that the parents of the modern youth are the products of this 
sad system. 

2. Little or no systematic exposition of the advantages and 
qualifications of the religious life is given in our Catholic 
schools. I mean systematic exposition, not pious suggestions. 
Many, many Catholics never enter a Catholic school and so 
fail to receive even these. 

3. The prevailing characteristically American cult of the 
individual and his right to self-expression. Non-Catholic 
sociologists are reacting against this but their remedies go to 
the opposite extreme. 

4. The immense significance of the presence of women in 
industry as a necessary element of economic progress as it 
is developed today. I mean here its relation to the excessive 
division of labor, wages and salaries, and the individualism of 
modern industry which succeeds better with the celibate than 
the family. 

5. The economic conditions that result in the multiple 
family house and apartment hotel in our large cities. Those 
who want the old-fashioned family life either cannot afford a 
sufficiently large house, if such are built now-a-days, or the 
servants to man those remaining from an earlier age. 

6. The absence of a general living family wage among the 
men of from twenty-three to thirty, a normal age for marriage. 
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More than mention of these is needed, if our people are to be 
so impressed by their gravity, that constructive action will follow. 
Perhaps some of your readers may be able to give instances where 
this has been done. : 

New York, N. Y. A. S. 


College Girls and Farmer Boys 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
O. T. from Philadelphia had a letter in America, issue of 
August 27, which contained these weighty words: 

Let’s be honest, girls. In our earlier days, were there not 
some very “nice boys” who came into our lives and tried to 
make us understand how much they would appreciate bestow- 
ing their names upon us? As we look back over those days, 
were we not really cruel in our treatment of those “ nice 
boys?” Didn’t we think our education was superior to theirs? 
Didn’t we have our minds set on carving out some wonderful 
careers? Didn’t we think that we were making as much or 
more money than they and that everything pointed to our 
increasing success? In short, didn’t we think that we were far 


ahead of those “nice boys?” 

Such fronty expressions are rare. Are there many ladies who 
are willing to make such a confession? It is a misfortune that 
girls have more opportunities to receive a higher education than 
boys have. It makes them proud and haughty. Will a girl from 
the farm who is graduated marry a farmer boy? 


Denton, Texas RAYMOND VERNIMONT. 


Loyalty of Catholic Indians 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The bravery and accomplishments of the Catholic Indians of 
Maine during the Revolution, is little known. Only in desultory 
sketches or essays one finds mention of them with the exception 
of Dr. Peter Guilday’s great work, “The Life and Times of John 
Carroll.” Their deeds and their patriotism, are recorded, how- 
ever, in the musty tomes of the State Archives of Massachusetts, 
and one who searches these well-ordered tomes can read of their 
effective assistance in Maine 150 years ago when soldiers and 
fighters were needed to guard the towns along the coast. 

On September 16, 1777, the Provincial Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts passed a resolve appointing one John Allan, E'sq., Colonel, 
“to Command the Indians in the Eastern parts of the state,” and 
he was directed to “take into the service and pay of this state 
such and so many of the Eastern Indians as he shall be able to 
procure.” The Indians under Allan were to receive the same 
pay and subsistance as the Continental army. The truckhouse at 
Machias (Maine) in the fall of 1777, was to supply them with 
“500 bushels of Indian Corn, 30 barrels flouer, 15 firkins hogs 
lard, 20 barrels pork, 3 hogsheads molasses, 2 ditto rum, 3 pipes 
small [italics mine] wines, 20 barrels cyder, 6 pieces white 
blankets, 30 pieces blue stroudes, 2 pieces fine blue drab, 2 dozen 
fine scarlet do, 7 dozen midling shirts, 3 dozen fine ruffle shirts, 
2 boxes small pipes with nubs at the heels, a quantity of wampum, 
500 dozen powder fifteenth hundred weight of shot and musquet 
balls, 100 wt. thread, 6 bags vermilion, 50 guns, and 100 small 
hatchets round heads.” 

Accompanying this order the Legislature at Boston on Sep- 
tember 16, 1777, directed “that a letter be addressed to the 
Indian Chief [Orono] thanking him and them for their gallant 
behavior and friendly aid at Machias in the late attack there and 
to congratulate them on account of the success of their and our 
army in that quarter.” The legislature also ordered that “nine 
blank commissions be sent to John Allan, Esq., for three Indian 
captains and six Indian interpreters to be by him filled up and 
given to such as he shall think proper, that shall enter into the 
service of this state.” (Resolves of Province of Massachusetts 
Bay, 1777-78, chap. 277.) 

Some day an adequate history of these Catholic Indians of 
Maine will be written, and their effective help to Washington and 
the Continental Army will form a very distinctive chapter. 

Lowell, Mass. G. F. O’Dwver. 
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